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Home Economics in Adult 
Education 


LITA BANE 


Head of Home Economics Department, University of Illinois 


[/ changes in social struc- 
ture the future may bring, it seems as- 
sured that for some years to come the 
American home and family will maintain 
many of their traditional features. They 
will undoubtedly undergo some change, 
however, if they are adequately to serve 
new social needs. Effecting desirable 
change presents a good many difficulties, 
since the highly individual nature of homes 
does not enable them to adjust easily or 
quickly to new and unprecedented demands. 
Indeed, homes often become the battle- 
ground on which the old and the new 
struggle for acceptance. The more rapid 
the social change, therefore, the more acute 
are the home and family problems. Educa- 
tion is one means by which adjustment to 
new situations can, in many cases, be eftec- 
tively accomplished with a minimum of 
shock and disturbance. 

But no system of education can see far 
enough into the future to give students a 
finished education. New discoveries are 
being made at such a rapid rate that 
techniques are outmoded and scientific in- 
formation altered and added to constantly. 
How best to enable out-of-school people to 
keep abreast of these changes is one of the 
problems of adult education. Dr. George 
F. Zook, of the American Council of 
Education, stressed the importance of adult 
education when he said: 


“The social and economic problems 
which you and I face today as adults are 
very different indeed from those which 
troubled our fathers thirty or forty years 
ago. If also it is true that we cannot trust 


the further education of our citizens after 
they leave school to the incidental instruc- 
tion of the radio, the movies, and the news- 
papers, it follows that the very safety of our 
country lies in the development of facilities 
of adult education which will give our 
citizens a comprehensive, stimulating, fair 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
issues which face the country. The adult 
education movement is not, therefore, a fad 
indulged in by irresponsible social uplifters. 
It is, on the contrary, a basic trend in 
education which should command the 
unqualified support of all those who are 
interested in the future welfare of 
country.” 


our 


Home economics, dealing as it does with 
the whole question of desirable standards 
and processes of homemaking, would seem 
to stand in a position to make important 
contributions to this basic educational 
trend. For homemaking is becoming in- 
creasingly a family affair, to be looked upon 
as one of the principal functions of all 
human beings, comparable to their func- 
tions as citizens and wage-earners. It 
therefore calls for education for all its 
participants, men as well as women, boys 
as well as girls. And, although the major 
home responsibilities are carried by women, 
I believe we have made a mistake in let- 
ting the home economics movement become 
so nearly a feminine movement. The larger 
aspects cannot be adequately and effectively 
developed without enlisting the help of 
the other family members. Adult educa- 
tion offers an admirable opportunity 
actively to redefine our field to make it 
more nearly coincide with the original 
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intent of home economics as expressed by 
its founders. 

As long ago as 1902 the Lake Placid 
Conference concluded that: 


A study of sociology is necessary to the 
right understanding of the relation of the 
home to the whole social structure. The 
homemaker needs to know the purpose of 
the home, the degree of importance in rela- 
tion to other things in life. 

Home economics in its most comprehen- 
sive sense is the study of the laws, condi- 
tions, principles, and ideals which are 
concerned on the one hand with man’s im- 
mediate physical environment and on the 
other hand with his nature as a social being, 
and is the study specially of the relation 
between these two factors. 

In a narrow sense the term is given to 
the study of the empirical sciences with 
special reference to the practical problems 
of housework, cooking, etc. 

In forming a complete definition, how- 
ever, it may be possible to consider home 
economics as a philosophical subject, i.e., a 
study of relation, while the subjects on 
which it depends, i.e., economics, sociology, 
chemistry, hygiene, and others are empirical 
in their nature and concerned with events 
and phenomena. 


Since the beginning of home economics 
as a specialized field of educational effort, 
home economists have been eager to see 
that the homemaker has a chance to take 
advantage of the numerous technological 
improvements and _ discoveries, together 
with the findings of science that enable her 
to do her work as comfortably and easily 
as possible and not only safeguard but 
promote good health for the members of 
her family. They have cooperated with 
organizations of homemakers and agencies 
which were planning educational programs 
to reach homemakers. They have initiated 
and carried on educational programs di- 
rectly with homemakers—through formally 
organized vocational classes and informal 
cooperative extension groups. Until re- 
cently the major emphasis has been on 
home-work techniques and on the findings 


of the natural sciences that would promote 
the health and well-being of the family, 
with a minor emphasis on art and its pos- 
sible contributions to more attractive and 
satisfying homes. 

At a recent conference of home econo- 
mists considering the possibility of home 
economics being of service in the adult 
education field, Dean Huth of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago said: “Adult education is 
a movement which offers to the individual 
adult after his formal schooling oppor- 
tunities for readjustment or reorientation 
to meet the changes which environment 
forces upon him. The readjustment may 
be through his vocational interests or 
through a new philosophical outlook. For 
this reason, adult education must have 
variety, including not only education for 
breadwinning, but better citizenship, better 
homes, and education in art and literature.” 
It takes little imagination to see the rela- 
tion of home economics to this movement, 
but perhaps we should raise the question 
of our competence to serve homemakers as 
effectively as might be expected of a group 
whose chief interest is in improving home 
and family life. 

The social sciences have always played 
some part in home economics, but they 
have been secondary to the natural sciences. 
During recent years, when we have been 
plunged into rapid social and economic 
changes, many of us have been made 
sharply aware of significant omissions in 
our training. For, if the findings of the 
President’s Committee on Social Trends 
are to be trusted, the most important 
source of human happiness is personal 
relationships, and of course these center 
largely in our homes. Since training in 
homemaking is our avowed purpose, we are 
faced with the necessity of assuming con- 
siderable responsibility for work in this 
field. Few home economists have special- 
ized in the social sciences, and on the whole 
we find ourselves ill-equipped to make the 
quick adjustments that are necessary if we 
are to offer the help rightly expected of us 
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in the maintenance of comfortable and en- 
joyable home relationships. 

And the need for help is very great. 
There is always a wide gap between the 
ideas of one generation and those of the 
next, but this gap has widened very sud- 
denly and greatly during the past years, 
creating unusual situations in families. Not 
only is this true, but there was a consider- 
able postponement of marriage in a great 
many instances, so that older children are 
at home rather than out of the home at 
work or married and in their own homes. 
This, combined with our general problem 
of unemployment, accentuates social and 
economic problems as they are reflected in 
the relation of family members to one an- 
other and family members to communities. 

As a result, homemakers find themselves 
needing help with a great deal besides their 
technical problems of management of 
money, food, clothing, and the house it- 
self. They want to keep in: touch with 
the best findings in the field of health and 
to know what contributions the physical 
aspects of the household can make to health. 
Added to all this, they are trying to keep 
their footing in this rapidly changing social 
world for which none of us has a very satis- 
factory pattern, but about which all of us 
must be thinking if we are to emerge with 
the best of our old values salvaged and 
added to the finest among the newer ideas 
regarding social and economic welfare 
which are now being advanced. 

It is easy to see, in the light of all these 
conditions, the importance of adult educa- 


‘tion in the field of home economics. This 


field has always been rich with educational 
possibilities, because so many people are 
engaged in homemaking pursuits and they 
touch human life at such vital points. 
Right now its importance can hardly be 
overstressed, for homemakers are looking 
for leadership in general social philosophy 
—some guiding star by which they can steer 
their course. They want help in maintain- 
ing a satisfactory home life and in getting 
their children off to a good start in an un- 


certain world, by helping them to find a 
satisfying life in the midst of change. 

It is not assumed that home economics 
can meet all these needs, but, since it is the 
field in which some of them have been con- 
sidered for a period of years, it seems 
promising, in so far as homemakers are 
concerned. It calls for a great deal of 
courage on the part of its leaders, courage 
to assay the resources of home economics, 
courage to use advantageously our rather 
meager hoard of information and expe- 
rience in meeting tremendously complicated 
situations. It calls for human sympathy 
and understanding, such as home econo- 
mists have rarely been called upon to give. 
Most of what is needed does not come so 
much out of books and laboratories as out 
of experience in working with people and 
trying to understand their points of view. 

The following statements made by Dr. 
E. de S. Brunner regarding extension work 
seem to have particular significance for 
home economists: 


“And what more worthwhile field for 
extension to enter than ministry to the 
human side of agriculture? For we know 
now, beyond a doubt, that a rich cultural, 
recreational, and social life comes not by 
economic well-being alone, though it comes 
not wholly without it. We know too the 
deeper and stronger the cultural life the 
more the edge of economic adversity is 
tempered. It is only when a people loses 
its vision that it perishes, and for that 
scriptural truth, the patient researches of 
sociologists are bringing the objective proof. 
There is a great area of adult education for 
the extension service and one I venture to 
assert it would pay to expand at once.” 


Regarding adult education he says: 


“Let no one question the validity of 
adult education. The learning abilities of 
adults have been proven. The great 
teachers of the world have given them- 
selves to adults, Socrates, Confucius, Jesus, 
and a host of others. We in the United 
States have surpassed other nations assert- 
ing the child’s right to be taught. We 
have forgotten the adult. But we are 
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awake at last, driven by rapid social change 
to a recognition of the inevitability of adult 
education.” 

We have been quite conscious of people’s 
physical requirements and have sensed their 
mental and spiritual hungers without doing 
much about them. But in times like these 
we must be able to reinforce people at 
points of greatest need, and these are not 
always physical, important as they are. 

Perhaps our greatest handicap as home 
economists is our lack of recognition of our 
own resources. We do not want to be 
over-confident, but I feel sure that we need 
not be found wanting. For one can 
scarcely go through a thoroughly good col- 
lege course in home economics without get- 
ting some insight into the family’s social 
significance, its problems, and its potential- 
ities. With this background we can draw 
upon the fields of sociology, psychology, 
economics, and the other social sciences in 
our efforts to assist homemakers by means 
of an adult education program and enable 
them to meet the present situation with a 
greater feeling of adequacy and, with what 
is even more important, a finer apprecia- 
tion of the strategic part they play in our 
whole social system. 

Indeed our present situation gives home 
economists an excellent opportunity to 
focus the attention of homemakers on their 
great importance to the social whole— 
something much needed if real progress in 
homemaking is to be made. 

Whatever our specialty, be it clothing, 
food, home furnishings, or any of the other 
subdivisions of home economics, our pro- 
grams would be enriched if we were to 
ask ourselves as we plan what are likely to 
be the physical effects, the psychological, 
and the social effects of this work? 

Can I so plan my work that all these 
aspects of any problem will receive con- 
sideration, and can I point people to 
sources of help along these lines? 

The close connection between the body 
and the mind is emphasized in the follow- 
ing statement : 


“Pleasant environments influence the 

physiological processes. Surroundings in 
which truth, goodness, and kindness pre- 
dominate foster happiness and peace of 
mind. Digestion may be aided by the prope 
accompaniment of food. Good food taste- 
fully served in quiet, pleasant places goes 
a long way toward preventing indigestion. 
This is not merely poetry but actual fact 
which can be demonstrated in the labor- 
atory. The body functions more 
harmoniously when love dominates the 
mind than it does when hate rules. 
The lighter side of life, play, laughter, 
amusement, and even occasional childish 
silliness are as important for the proper 
working of the body as are more serious 
pursuits. They oil the bearings of the 
body through the mind, decrease friction, 
and make the machinery run more 
smoothly. One of the functions of 
art in general is to produce favorable bodily 
reactions. Think of beautiful strains of 
music, a perfect painting, immortal poetry, 
sublime _ sculpture. Surely, we are 
physically better for having heard and seen. 
Finally, it may be added that attitudes of 
reverence and worship before the great 
mysteries of life have a wholesome effect on 
the body; antagonism, bitterness, distrust 
and fear are harmful. . It suffices to 
repeat that mind and body are so closely 
connected that not even a single thought 
or mood can come into existence without 
being reflected in the physical organism.” 
(Discovering Ourselves, by Edward A. 
Strecker and Kenneth E. Appel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
306 pages. ) 

Once the mental and social aspects of 
an undertaking are admitted, a problem 
may change its character considerably. It 
may not be just the preparation of simple, 
wholesome cookies in the most expeditious 
way possible, but a more leisurely enjoy- 
ment of something creative to please some 
members of the family, to furnish an ele- 
ment of surprise in a social gathering, or 
perhaps by varying a recipe and letting a 
child or husband share in the making it 
may be a recreational and _ educational 
process for all concerned. It is largely a 
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matter of expanding our point of view and 
deepening our insight into life’s funda- 
mentals if home economics is to make its 
finest contribution to the adult education 
movement. 

In fact, I think that adult education 
in home economics can well afford to make 
its primary objective the giving of a new 
point of view to homemakers, together with 
some insight into the problems presented 
by recent social and economic changes. The 
leaders will not be able to write the answer, 
but they can guide homemakers to sources 
of help, and help them to rid themselves 
of a kind of hopeless apathy which can so 
easily overwhelm them when _ changes 
come so rapidly. 

Every day homemakers have the chance 
to make use of new techniques, new in- 
formation, new attitudes, new philosophies 
in their own homemaking. To progress 
without being merely shifty is one of our 
chief problems right now, because change 
does not always mean progress. Of course 
the more rapid the change the more mis- 
takes will be made. This, too, we can help 
homemakers to meet by helping them to un- 
derstand the necessity for change and conse- 
quent mistakes in meeting a new situation. 

While home economics has done much 
in the past in the field of adult education, 
it seems to me that we are now on the 
threshold of a much enlarged service to 
homemakers. Not only have we more help 
to offer, but there is abroad in the land an 
increased faith in the possibilities of adult 
education. Since psychological research has 
shown us that adults can learn with con- 
siderable ease, the stage seems to be set for 
a more comprehensive program, both in 
numbers of people interested and in breadth 
and significance of the program itself. 

Work has already been done by a good 
many different agencies in this field— 
largely by the trial and error method. Co- 
operation among these agencies should 
greatly enrich and strengthen the work of 
each and the adult education movement it- 
self, since so many people are already 


interested in adult education in home eco- 
nomics and the numbers are likely to in- 
crease considerably as the field is enlarged 
to include the social and _ psychological 
aspects of family life. Probably to date 
the largest contribution has been a voca- 
tional one, but it is eminently fitting that 
greater effort should be made to contribute 
to those phases concerned with a new 
philosophical outlook which our environ- 
ment continually forces upon us, as Dean 
Huth pointed out. Surely in the realm of 
better citizenship, better homes, more en- 
joyable human relationships, better esthetic 
taste, home economics should play an in- 
creasingly useful role. 

Undoubtedly homes and families must 
participate in world progress, both techni- 
cal and philosophical, if the largest total 
of human happiness is to be achieved. 
Homemakers therefore, both men and 
women, stand in acute need of adult edu- 
cation. Home economists must train them- 
selves in the social sciences as well as in 
the natural sciences if they are adequately 
to meet the requirements for leadership in 
this field. 

The future of home economics in the 
adult education field seems to me to de- 
pend largely upon our ability to vespond 
helpfully to the family’s present needs and 
at the same time lead the way toward 
establishing the idea that satisfying home 
life is worth the effort it costs, that it 
cannot be static, that it calls for study, for 
growin, for open-mindedness, and adapt- 
ability, that it is something that is never 
finished. 

Home economists should find this an 
increasingly rich field for useful service. 





Indianapolis Promotes Harry E. Wood 

Harry E. Wood, the hustling energetic 
leader in vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation, has recently been promoted to the 
position of “Director of Fine and Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education.” This 
promotion is a recognition of the organizing 
ability and untiring zeal of Mr. Wood. 
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Which Shall We Train—Auto- 
Mechanics or Grease Monkeys”? 


J. A. ROENIGLE 


[In this article, Mr. Roenigle has some- 
thing of importance to say to local directors 
of vocational education, and especially to 
the teachers of automobile mechanics. Are 
we training only “grease monkeys” ?— 
Epiror. | 


‘Tras discussion deals with the new 
developments in automotive engineering, 
merchandising, and maintenance which 
are affecting the training of automobile 
mechanics. 

I have several thoughts to expose, but 
would like first to justify mentioning the 
names of certain automobile and equipment 
manufacturers. In order to talk shop in a 
practical manner and with specific informa- 
tion, it is mecessary to mention various 
makes and models of automobiles. I do 
this for authenticity of the information 
given. So, where I find it necessary to 
draw exumples from sop practice and to 
mention certain units of specific manufac- 
ture, it is done with due respect for other 
units of a similar nature of different manu- 
facturers. I do not wish to be quoted as 
favoring any particular automobile or of 
criticizing the functioning of a certain 
piece of equipment. 

We recognize that the automobile of 
today is a somewhat different piece of ma- 
chinery than it was ten years ago, or even 
five years ago. In fact, it is quite different 
in 1936 than it was in 1935, and I believe 
we are safe in forecasting that there will be 
considerable change in 1937. If the his- 
tory of automotive development is a 
criterion, we can expect changes each year. 
It is what the manufacturers and their 
engineers are pleased to call obsolescence. 


Charles W. Kettering is quoted as saying 
that his job is that of making the American 
public dissatisfied with their last year’s 
model of automobile. 

If you are not already conscious of the 
trend of change and refinement, try a ride 
in Lincoln’s new Zephyr, or Auburn's 
Cord, or perhaps William B. Stout’s 
Scarab. Bill Stout is revered among 
engineers for his outstanding ability for 
originating ideas quite in advance of 
present-day design. 

We need not be restricted to the high- 
price class of cars to see the advances. If 
you want a thrill, try a V-8 Ford on the 
open road. Put the accelerator to the 
floor board and see how long you can stick 
it out. If you live through the ordeal, you 
will be converted to the fact that there is 
something different in present-day auto- 
mobiles. That difference is Performance 
—and performance is what the public ex- 
pects today. Performance consists of 
power, acceleration, smoothness, economy, 
and starting ease. The problem in serv- 
icing automobiles is maintaining that new- 
car performance throughout the life of the 
automobile. 

Not so long ago, the typical “grease 
monkey” who disassembled and repaired 
broken automotive units was the main 
force in the service business. Today, the 
“drag-in” or emergency type of service will 
support only the smaller type of repair 
shop—the roadside service station and the 
so-called “‘alley-garage.””’ The great volume 
of maintenance service comes within the 
range of adjustments and _ replacements 
which restore the original fine performance 
of modern automobiles. If we are training 
men and boys for the fields of greatest op- 
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portunity of placement in jobs, we must 
cater to those phases of the business. 

What has brought about this change? 

You have observed during recent years 
the refinement of the automobile engine 
and its equipment. One of the products of 
the depression with its lull in production 
has been the time afforded engineering de- 
partments for development and _ research. 
You have seen the coming of (and in some 
cases the passing of) downdraft carbure- 
tion, automatic clutches, free wheeling, in- 
dependent springing, automatic choke, cli- 
matic control, automatic starting, voltage 
control and current regulation vacuum- 
controlled distributors, and we could go 
on and on. These, for the most part, are 
precise and delicately balanced devices re- 
quiring, in service, a thorough knowledge 
of their function and accurate specifications 
for their adjustment. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest improvements 
(although unheralded by sales department 
ballyhoo) have been in the field of mate- 
rials and metallurgy. Special alloys in the 
steels and other metals and new. develop- 
ments in plastics have given us many re- 
finements. Alloy steel valve seats, good 
for 50,000 miles or more without a valve 
grind, is an example. Aluminum cylinder 
heads with improved combustion character- 
istics, cast iron crankshafts, rubber mount- 
ings for silencing and reducing vibration, 
thin shell bearings which are readily re- 
placeable without fitting to the shaft, are 
other examples, and you could probably 
mention more. 

Then comes the improved manufacturing 
processes—diamond-edged cutting tools 
and Carbaloy which give such fine finishes 
that extremely close fits are possible and 
no run-in period is necessary. It is not 
necessary to run with caution certain of 
today’s cars for the usual 500- or 1,000- 
mile break-in period. How these new con- 
ditions have changed the lubrication picture 
and marked a trend toward lighter oils is 
a story in itself. We have improved die 
castings and permanent molds, dies which 


stamp out entire, all metal bodies, and flash 
welding which speeds up assembly. 

This is indeed a fast moving industry, 
giving us improvements which make better 
automobiles to begin with, automobiles 
which last much longer. Pontiacs are ad- 
vertised this year as “Built to last 100,000 
miles.” Where is the service work ? 

The next change which is already at our 
front door is the adaptation of some Diesel 
engine features to the present gasoline 
engine. I do not mean that the much- 
heralded Diesel engine is going to sup- 
plant the spark-ignition engine in the pas- 
senger-car field. (The ballyhoo of private 
Diesel schools and the _pseudo-scientific 
magazines would have us believe that.) 
Certain auxiliaries of the Diesel engine 
which are responsible for much of its effi- 
ciency can be adapted to the gasoline, spark- 
ignition engine, thereby gaining some of 
the advantages without experiencing the 
disadvantages of the oil-burning compres- 
sion-ignition type of power plant. 

One of these features is fuel injection. 
The direct atomization of gasoline into the 
engine cylinder without the use of a car- 
buretor and manifolding system has much 
to favor its adoption. One of the carburetor 
manufacturers has developed such an in- 
jection system and it is now far beyond the 
experimental stage. A Buick, Series 80 
engine equipped with this system developed 
127 brake horsepower, whereas the same 
engine developed 95 brake horsepower 
when equipped with a _ conventional 
carburetor. ‘The fuel economy showed an 
increase of approximately 20 per cent (.55 
to .70, to be exact). Another advantage 
of fuel injection is the compression factor. 
The limitations in high-compression engines 
has been the point where detonation or 
pinging occurs. When direct fuel injec- 
tion is used and the spray is projected in 
the zone adjacent to the inlet valve, it is 
possible to raise compression considerably 
without encountering detonation. The 
performance characteristics and accelera- 
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tion are better than our conventional sys- 
tem. 

In service, we will certainly need well- 
prepared mechanics to take care of such 
equipment. A fuel injector is a much dif- 
ferent device than a carburetor, and to 
understand its functioning requires a 
knowledge of several mechanic principles, 
especially hydraulics. I examined a Bosch 
injector of the type used on tractors and 
industrial engines and was amazed at the 
precision fits and careful calibration. Im- 
agine a running clearance of .00007 inch. 
The surfaces are so carefully lapped to size 
that they adhere to each other like 
Johannsen blocks. Orrifices in the spray 
nozzle of .oo6-inch diameter had been 
drilled under size and lapped to a definite 
flow of liquid. Obviously, it is going to 
take a different kind of mechanic, but 
perhaps he will get by as he has with 
carburetors—leaving them alone. 

How are we meeting the challenge of 
the new things in automobiles? 

By and large, school shops and cur- 
riculum for training of automobile me- 
chanics have been equipped and organized 
for the “grease monkey” grade of mechanic. 
The usual school automobile shop equip- 
ment consists of a few old chasses, engines 
or axles, of the Model T Ford era, resur- 
rected from a junk yard. Boys are as- 
signed jobs of taking these apart and 
putting them together. A few hand tools 
and several greasy benches complete the 
picture. It is the shop in the farthest 
corner of the basement where the light is 
poor and the ventilation worse. The other 
phase of the work consists in keeping in 
repair the teachers’ cars which, because of 
restricted salary schedules, are so old that 
they are of little real training value. In 
such an environment, we hope to train 
young men to service the modern, highly 
refined automobiles. Jt can’t be done! 

The automotive service business is so 
organized today that its employees must 
be a high type of individual. It is a 
business where profits are determined al- 


most entirely from the standpoint of con- 
venience and maximum service to the cus- 
tomer. The main factors are shop location, 
convenience of drive-in facilities, quality 
of repair parts and service merchandise, 
the skill and knowledge possessed by the 
employees, their speed and accuracy in 
workmanship, and the efficiency and at- 
tractiveness of the shop equipment. The 
earnings of the employee are proportional 
to the profits accruing through these 
factors. 

Young men entering this business must 
understand the factors contributing to prof- 
its and carry their share of responsibility. 
In modern service stations, the mechanics 
are no longer shut away from the public by 
a big sign: SHOP—NO ADMIT- 
TANCE. They work often with the 
customer looking on. They are selling 
service and the firm’s good will at all times. 
What the average car owner knows about 
his automobile consists largely of informa- 
tion given to him by these maintenance 
mechanics. Experience tells him whether 
or not the information is correct. After 
confidence in the service station has been 
fully established, they are justified in giv- 
ing further information which will en- 
courage the car owner to keep his car in 
top-notch operating condition. 

The shop in which they work naturally 
reflects the quality of work turned out. 
The modern service station has high class 
equipment which compares favorably with 
the accuracy of the automobile on which 
it is used. ‘To maintain its efficiency and 
performance, we must use tools and gauges 
similar to those in the laboratories and 
shops of the car manufacturer. Here are 
a few pieces of equipment in the use of 
which the present-day automobile mechanic 
must be proficient: Front axle and wheel 
aligner, brake tester, headlight tester, motor 
analyzer, synchronizer, vacuum gauge, 
exhaust gas analyzer. 

You are probably thinking that is a lot 
of territory to cover—too much to teach a 
boy entering apprenticeship. But is it? 
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Do we ask less of the machinist or tool 
maker who operates milling machines, 
shapers, boring mills and so forth? Is it 
any more difficult than the training of a 
nurse who must handle modern hospital 
equipment ? 

Trained in the techniques of his trade, 
the skills and related information, the 
fundamentals of business and the niceties of 
meeting and dealing with the public, an 
apprentice in the automobile maintenance 
business is ready to go places. 

I watched an exhibit at our automobile 
show last week where two young men 
assembled a Ford V-8 engine in eleven 
and a half minutes. In many respects they 
worked like surgeons engaged in a delicate 
operation. ‘Their fingers moved with the 
same sureness; their clothes were white 
and stiffly starched; the parts they put in 
the engine were laid out on white enameled 
tables and were as clean as surgical gauze. 
All that was missing was the “smell of 
ether.” 

That, of course, was for show purposes, 
but the principles apply the same to a 
customer’s automobile in the hands of a 
mechanic while the customer stands by. 
There before him is his personal property, 
a considerable investment to him, perhaps. 
Upon it depends his transportation for 
pleasure or business, as the case may be. 
To it he entrusts his life in the event the 
brakes or steering or lights should fail him. 
When we foster a proper attitude, this 
customer will readily part with his dollars 
to protect his investment and his life. 

This attitude toward service has oc- 
cupied the minds of executives of the 
automotive industry for a number of years. 
They realize that the volume of new car 
sales is directly affected by the kind of serv- 
ice the owner obtains after he has parted 
with his money in the purchase of an 
automobile. Both car manufacturers and 
the manufacturers of the equipment, such 
as coils, generators, and carburetors, have 
been working in this direction. So-called 
clinics in dealer shops, service schools, in- 


centive plans and institute courses have 
been worked out. I would like to mention 
a few. 

Ford has operated service schools in each 
trade center. Chevrolet has a scheme of 
badges and awards to mechanics who com- 
plete a series of lessons and questions. 
General Motors operates an Institute of 
Technology. Carter Carburetor Com- 
pany, United Motors Service and many 
others have field service men who hold 
clinics in the shops. Many manufacturers 
have issued useful instruction material in 
shop manuals, charts, motion pictures and 
slides. All of this is for the purpose of 
improving the conditions in the service 
field. 

In this city, for example, the Chicago 
Section of the Automotive Electric Asso- 
ciation organized about a year ago a ten- 
week fuel system course at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology. That the interest was 
real is evidenced by the fact that fifty-one 
mechanics paid $15.00 each to register. To 
give you some idea of the subiects covered, 
here is the study outline: Definitions, 
constants, conversions; power measure- 
ments; ideal and test efficiencies, heat ex- 
changes, compressions, pressures; air-flow 
measurements, fuels for internal-combus- 
tion engines, combustion processes, fuel and 
air-mixing devices, engine tuning, dyna- 
mometer tests. 

Mr. P. J. Nilsen, president of the Chi- 
cago Section, said: ‘‘We are working on 
other courses of training along these lines 
and our aim is, through this type of train- 
ing, to raise the specialized service business 
in Chicago to a higher plane of car-owner 
respect and resulting profits.” 

The members of the Central Northwest 
Section of the same association arranged 
with the William Hood Dunwoody Insti- 
tute for a different type of service school, 
the objective being to provide intensive 
training in a variety of subjects for a short 
period of time in order that shop employees 
from long distances could attend. This 
was a three-day course, February 28 
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March 1 and 2. Sixty-seven shop em- 
ployees from six states registered. Classes 
were conducted by technical service experts 
from equipment factories, assisted by 
instructors connected with the Dunwoody 
Institute. The course included tune-up 
jobs on various cars that were in need of 
this type of service. Before starting the 
job the car was driven over a specified 
route of measured distance to determine 
gasoline consumption. After the tune-up 
operation, the cars were again driven over 
the same route and mileage calculated for 
the purpose of checking the cost of tune- 
up job against a saving in gasoline. 

An interesting by-product of this service 
school was the employment of several mem- 
bers of the Dunwoody Institute graduating 
class by service station operators of the 
northwest territory. 

The Automotive Electric Association is 
an organization representing the equipment 
manufacturers, those manufacturers which 
supply such units as carburetors, genera- 
tors, batteries, windshield wipers, etc., as 
original equipment to the car manufac- 
turers. They have gone further along 
educational lines, I believe, than any other 
group. Their service, national in scope, 
is design:d to assist service stations in their 
customer relations as regards speed and ac- 
curacy in performing maintenance service, 
in providing dependable information on 
how to do tune-up work, and to acquaint 
shop men with the reason why jobs should 
be done at a certain time and in a certain 
manner. 

This project has required more than 
three years of concerted cooperation from 
a large group of equipment manufacturers, 
service station operators, and mechanics in 
the field. The equipment manufacturers 
are such firms as Delco, Remy, Autolite, 
Carter Carburetor, Stromberg, Marvel, 
Trico, Briggs and Stratton—trade names 
which you readily recognize. The service 
station operators are a selected group of 
successful proprietors of specialty service 
stations in various parts of United States 


and Canada—Buffalo, Philadelphia, New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, and Toronto, 
Canada. These men comprised a com- 
mittee which met a number of times to 
determine the policy and a standard proce- 
dure to be followed in tune-up work 
throughout the industry. 

The result of these combined efforts is 
the A.E.A. Tune-up System, which is now 
in many of the shops of the industry and 
functioning satisfactorily. 





A Project Exchange for Industrial 
Arts Teachers 

The Nebraska Industrial Arts Teachers 
Association has instituted a project ex- 
change among its members. Each member 
who wishes submits two or more tracings 
of what he considers his best projects for 
the year. All of these tracings are then 
blueprinted and copies of all projects sub- 
mitted go to those who participate in the 
exchange. 





Jones Succeeds Loomis 
Dr. Walter M. Jones, formerly a mem- 
ber of the vocational teacher-training staff 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has suc- 
ceeded W. P. Loomis as chief of the trade 
and industrial division of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. 





ARE YOU RIDING THROUGH ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW’S BACK? 





Some pay their dues when due. 
me when overdue. 
Some never do. 
HOW DO YOU DO? 


(PA. VOC. ASSO.) 
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Editorials 


For the first time in several years, we 
have a chance to combine attendance at 
the meeting of the American Vocational 
Association with a trip to the warm south- 
land. 

Our convention this year should have 
a record-breaking attendance. As educators 
in the vocational field, we have reason this 
year to be especially thankful. The pas- 
sage of the George-Deen Act makes pos- 
sible an extended program of training for 
home makers, for industrial workers, and 
particularly for the rural population. The 
members of the American Vocational As- 
sociation will have the responsibility of 
carrying out this program. It is highly desir- 
able, therefore, that they have a part, 
through their association, in the planning 
of this program. 

Aside from the educational significance 
of this convention, there is the important 
consideration of the natural attractions of 
the city of San Antonio, of the whole great 
state of Texas, and of accessible neighbor 
states and countries, including Mexico. 
There is good reason to expect that this 
convention, meeting in the largest state 
of the union, will be the largest convention 
of vocational educators in the history of 
the American Vocational Association. 


G. P. Hi. 


THE problem of social and economic 
security for our people looms large on the 
horizon. American youth are facing the 
future with less certainty than did their 
brothers and sisters of twenty-five years 
ago. The increased difficulties which our 
youth are meeting in securing employment 
opportunities affect the economic stability 
of the generation maturing into manhood 
and womanhood. Social security and 
economic security are much more closely 


associated than we have sensed. This is 
perhaps particularly true of youth in the 
morning of life. 

The distress and unrest of youth is set 
forth in a remarkable article by Isaac F 
Marcosson entitled “Our Muddled 
Youth,” appearing in the September, 1936, 
issue of The American Magazine. Social 
and educational leaders will find much in 
this article over which to ponder. There 
is the intimation that an independent youth 
movement of much significance might be 
more than a mere possibility unless our 
educational system makes a proper adjust- 
ment of its present program and makes 
adequate provision for such training as 
will very definitely assist youth in making 
occupational adjustments. 

Our educational leadership, aware of the 
situation, is placing more and more 
emphasis upon the development of sound 
guidance and vocational training programs. 
Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Law 
in 1917, we have witnessed a steady but 
rather remarkable development of voca- 
tional training facilities under popular 
school auspices. The Smith-Hughes Law 
marked the beginning of a period of 
development of this type of training. We 
are now entering another period of develop- 
ment in the field of vocational education. 
This new era for vocational education will 
witness not only a marked extension of the 
present program, but the period will be 
characterized by a significant expansion in 
the nature of the program. Many new 
forms and phases of vocational education 
will be provided for under the stimulus of 
the George-Deen Law passed by Congress 
recently. The popularity of this law, as 
evidenced by the support given to it from 
all sides and by the overwhelming approval 
of Congress, is an indication of the acute 
need for an adequate national program of 
vocational education. 
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The additional Federal funds available 
for the further development of vocational 
education were very badly needed in most 
of the states. In many of the states plans 
for the extension of the program on a sound 
basis had been carefully worked out even 
before the law was passed. Fortunately, 
those responsible for the use and super- 
vision of these Federal funds are working 
out carefully prepared plans for the 
development and extension of the voca- 
tional education program. Because the 
needs are greater than the money available, 
it has been evident from the outset that 
careful studies and plans must be made in 
order that the money available may produce 
the maximum development along the lines 
of the greatest need. 

Federal funds for vocational education 
available under the George-Deen Law will 


authorities to cooperate with the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, the 
CCC, the National Youth Administration, 
and other government agencies. Co- 
operative activities now being put forth 
by these various agencies will undoubtedly 
result in some substantial progress in our 
efforts to assist youth with the difficulties 
incident to occupational adjustment and 
readjustment. 

We are indeed at the threshold of a 
significant development in the field of oc- 
cupational training. ‘The full implication 
of the George-Deen Law will be increas- 
ingly realized as more adequate vocational 
training opportunities become available to 
assist our youth in their search for economic 
and vocational stability. The George- 
Deen Law may well prove to be one of 
the outstanding legislative contributions of 


it possible for public education _ the present period. 








A Message to State Vocational Association 
Officers 


THE officers of our State Vocational Associations have been increasingly 
efficient and cooperative during the past year. As the work of our State 
Associations develop, we are coming to an increased appreciation of the 
significance and value of these Associations. 

Two years ago, in connection with the Pittsburgh Convention, we 
held a meeting of officers of State Vocational Associations. Another meet- 
ing was held last year in connection with the Chicago Convention, with an 
attendance that was much larger than on the previous year. There will 
be another similar meeting this year in connection with the San Antonio 
Convention. The meeting will be held on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 2, 1936. Further announcement will be made in the November 
JOURNAL. 
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New Member of Vocational 
Education Advisory Board 


Dr. PAUL 


H.NYSTROM, 
president, Lim- 
ited Price Va- 
riety Stores, Inc., 
of New York 
City, and na- 
tionally known 
authority on 
marketing, sales 
management, and 
advertising, has 
been appointed by 
President Roosevelt as a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
representing manufacturing and commerce. 
Dr. Nystrom succeeds Lincoln Filene, of 
Boston, whose term of office expired on 
July 17 and who did not wish to be re- 
appointed. 

Born in Maiden Rock, Wisconsin, Dr. 
Nystrom, who received his elementary and 
high school training in his native state, 
holds a master of philosophy degree from 
the Wisconsin State Normal School, at 
Superior, and the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

His experience in the field of retail selling 
and salesmanship began with his employ- 
ment in early life as a retail store employee 
and later as a traveling salesman in his own 
state, and he has been identified with this 
field ever since as executive and consultant 
in various business organizations, as a re- 
search expert, and as an educator. 

Among the positions held by Dr. 
Nystrom are the following: Teacher in 
grade and high schools in Wisconsin; in- 
vestigator for Wisconsin Tax Commission ; 
district representative, extension division, 





University of Wisconsin; assistant profes- 
sor of economics, University of Wisconsin ; 
associate professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; assistant to president, 
United States Rubber Company, in charge 
of sales promotion and educational re- 
search; sales manager, International Mag- 
azine Company ; director of Retail Research 
Association and Associated Merchandising 
Corporation; vice-chairman, National Re- 
tail Code Authority of National Recovery 
Administration; and president, Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association, Inc., 
which position he now holds. 

Dr. Nystrom has been professor of 
marketing at Columbia University since 
1926 and has a large practice as a sales 
and marketing consultant. He organized 
the first extension courses for Wisconsin 
teachers authorized by Wisconsin law in 
1911, aided the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education in 
developing Wisconsin vocational schools, 
and assisted in founding the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools which 
later became a division of the American 
Management Association. He is the 
author of several books and texts covering 
the field of selling, store management, dis- 
tribution and consumption, and advertising. 

In announcing Dr. Nystrom’s appoint- 
ment to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, which is composed of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education as ex of- 
ficio members, and of members appointed to 
represent agriculture, commerce and manu- 
facturing, and labor, the Commissioner of 
Education, J. W. Studebaker, said: 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Progressive Establishment of Young 


Men in Farming Occupations 
JAMES H. PEARSON 


"There has recently been much inter- 
est in, and there have been many discus- 
sions of, student placement in the field of 
vocational education in agriculture. Some 
of the discussions have focussed primarily 
on the “follow-up” of former students of 
vocational agriculture in secondary schools, 
with a view to determining the occupations 
in which they finally engage. Other dis- 
cussions and some studies have dealt with 
the problem of assisting former students as 
young men out-of-school, to establish them- 
selves in farming occupations. 

The word “placement” does not carry a 
concept which stimulates the most con- 
structive study and action on the problem. 
Placement means to set in a particular 
place, to assign to a job or position. It 
implies that the individual has been com- 
petently trained for a job and is ready to 
be placed in the occupation—z sort of 
placement service whereby the employee 
and employer are brought together. 

The descriptive term “progressive estab- 
lishment,” with which this article is headed, 
gives a much broader concept than does 
placement, and it more nearly defines the 
situation to be dealt with, with respect to 
young men out-of-school who have reached 
degrees of maturity, who desire to make 
homes and to establish themselves in the 
farming occupations, and who ought to be 
enabled to continue their education on the 
job by aid of part-time or evening classes. 

Establish means to make stable on a firm 
footing. Progressive establishment implies 
that the individuals are moving forward, 
advancing toward a better situation, ad- 
vancing from points where they are to more 
firm and satisfactory situations. Individ- 
uals should be improving themselves and 
their situations constantly, either by chang- 
ing from one farming status to another, for 





example, tenant to owner; or by improv- 
ing their situations in the same farming 
status. Each must evaluate his own situa- 
tion and determine for himself the course 
he will pursue in improving his situation. 

A discussion of this “progressive establish- 
ment” problem involves at least three very 
important considerations, namely: (1) the 
situations of young men who desire to 
establish themselves in agricultural occupa- 
tions, (2) opportunities for establishment, 
and (3) educational programs designed to 
develop the abilities of the individuals to 
establish themselves. 


The Situations of Young Men 


Studies of out-of-school young men on 
farms show that they may be classified as 
being, (1) at home with definite or in- 
definite allowances, (2) at home or away 
from home as farm laborers with specific 
wages, (3) at home with income from one 
or more enterprises, (4) partners in farm 
businesses either at home or away from 
home, (5) renters and operators of farms, 
(6) owners and operators of farms, (7) 
managers of farms of other persons. 

Thousands of the young men are at home 
on farms. Many of them have little or no 
definite source of income or managerial re- 
sponsibility in the operation of the farms. 
Such individuals are often just as much in 
need of guidance, counsel, vocational agri- 
cultural education, and assistance in pro- 
gressively establishing themselves in farm- 
ing, as are the individuals who have left 
home for employment. Many of those who 
are at home are there only temporarily, be- 
cause they will eventually leave home to 
establish their own homes and to operate 
other farms. Others remain on the home 
farms permanently, finally become operators 
of the farms, and in the end inherit the 
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farms, equities in them, or buy out the 
other heirs, if any. 

In May of 1935 it was estimated that 
there were 627,000 rural relief youth, 
working or seeking work. Seven per cent 
were engaged as farm operators; 38 per 
cent, as unskilled agricultural laborers; 4 
per cent at unskilled labor; 2 per cent, at 
other non-agricultural occupations; 1 per 
cent were unknown; and the remaining 48 
per cent were unemployed. It was esti- 
mated that there were, in 1935, 424,500 
rural youth, 21-24 years of age inclusive, 
not attending school, on relief ; 43,000 male 
farm operators; and 251,000 farm laborers, 
16 to 24 years of age inclusive, on relief. 

Since the beginning of the Civilian Con- 
servation Camps, 1,513,000 youth and 
young men have gone through them. The 
percentage of individuals who came from 
farms is estimated to be about the same as 
the ratio of farm population to total popu- 
lation. This indicates that, youth and 
young men on farms have had just as much 
difficulty in making adjustments as have 
individuals who live in the cities. 

Reports from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for 1935 show that of the males 
arrested during the year 48 per cent were 
in the age grouping 21 to 34 inclusive, the 
age when young men should be establishing 
themselves in occupations as worthy Amer- 
ican citizens. The arrests for all age group- 
ings for the year shows that 33 per cent 
were for robbery, burglary—breaking and 
entering, larceny—theft, auto theft, em- 
bezzlement and fraud, and forgery and 
counterfeit. Drunkenness and vagrancy 
accounted for 19 per cent of the arrests. 

The past few years have found more 
youth and young men on farms, due to the 
fact that not as many have migrated to the 
cities; and to the fact that some who had 
gone there have returned. ‘These facts, to- 
gether with the foregoing data, show that 
there is a great need to assist farm young 
men to make economic and social adjust- 
ments. Many of them should have as goals 


the ownership and operation of farms 


where they can have good degrees of eco- 
nomic security. 


Opportunities for Establishment 


The of farms in the United 
States on January 1, 1935, was 6,812,350, 
an increase of 523,702 or 8.3 per cent over 
1930. During the same period of time the 
average value of farms declined from 
$7,614 to $4,823 or from $48.52 per acre 
to $31.16 per acre. While the increase in 
number of farms was largely in the addi- 
tion of subsistence farms near industrial cen- 
ters, this still represents more establishment 
opportunities in farming, because it was 
estimated that the increase in population 
during that period was only 3.9 per cent. 

There were changes in farm operators by 


number 


tenure, as below indicated, during the 
period 1930-1935: 

Tenure 1930 1035 Increase 
Full owners - 2,911,644 3,210,244 298,580 
Part owners 656,750 688,867 32,117 
Managers ....... 48,104 55,889 7,785 
POE. wsnsvas 2,664,365 2,865,155 200,750 


The data indicate that there are oppor- 
tunities for individuals to start in farming 
occupations and move from one status to 
another. Would not sound programs of 
progressive establishment reduce the num- 
ber of tenant farmers? It would no doubt 
he agreed by most that there is too much 
tenant farming, that far too many farms 
are operated by tenants for the good of our 
farms, our farmers and their families, and 
the United States. 

Changes in ownership of farms are con- 
stantly taking place. Data secured during 
the years 1926-1928 indicate that annually 
about 60 farms out of every thousand 
change ownerships, due to voluntary sale, 
tax sales, gifts, inheritance, foreclosure, in- 
voluntary sale, and other reasons. The 
change in ownership of farms takes place 
by sons or daughters remaining on the 
home farms and buying out other heirs, by 
older farmers selling their farms to younger 
men who give mortgages on the farms, and 
by outright sales, not always with cash 
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payments but often with loans obtained 
from different sources. 

Age of farm operators during the period 
1910-1930 increased to probably the great- 
est of all similar periods of time. These 
older operators must be replaced within a 
very few years by younger men. 

Employment establishment opportunities, 
where young men find employment on 
farms as apprentice hired men, or where 
they enter into partnership agreements with 
older and successful farmers affording op- 
portunities to obtain full operatorship of 
farms, have not been generally developed. 
There are a few encouraging outstanding 
cases in different sections of the country. 
These need to be brought to the attention 
of agricultural workers for study as a basis 
of expansion. 

Progress has been made during the past 
year by working out agreements with many 
of the Federal Land Banks by which as- 
sistance has been rendered to young men in 
establishing themselves in farming. Simi- 
lar programs will be worked out with other 
agencies and individuals who have farms 
for sale and for rent, for the benefit of de- 
sirable and worthy young men. A chal- 
lenge is made to the young men to prepare 
themselves for the opportunities. 


The Educational Program 


Programs of establishment, to become ef- 
fective with young men who have had 
training in vocational agriculture, should 
begin when the individuals enroll for in- 
struction in the day classes in secondary 
schools. Instruction regarding require- 
ments and qualifications of successful farm- 
ers, Opportunities in the occupation, and 
the relation of the individual’s supervised 
practice to his establishment, should be 
given. ‘The supervised practice program 
ought to have among its purposes: (1) 
guidance, (2) desirable teaching and learn- 
ing situations, (3) opportunity for finan- 
cial returns, and (4) means for individuals 
to establish themselves in farming. The 
student with a carefully planned and suc- 


cessful supervised practice program is then 
in position to make a real beginning in 
establishing himself in farming while he is 
a student regularly enrolled in school. 

An educational program which functions 
more directly in the lives of individuals 
after they have left the regular school 
ought to be carried out with young men; 
past 21 years of age, who are of a legal age 
and who are confronted with the problems 
of establishment. Such an _ educational 
program should deal with: (1) opportuni- 
ties for establishing oneself in farming, (2) 
farms that are for sale and rent, preferably 
case farms, (3) probable change in owner- 
ship and operatorship of farms in the area, 
(4) number of farms, with size, type, per 
acre value, and total value, (5) parent and 
son agreements in farming. 

Instruction on these problems can be car- 
ried out with groups of young men who 
have common problems in establishment, in 
part-time schools. It is not sufficient for 
young men to have only ability to produce 
and market farm products efficiently, but 
they must also have ability: (1) to evalu- 
ate their own situations with respect to 
establishment, (2) to find satisfactory em- 
ployment where the conditions are such 
that progress in establishment can be made, 
(3) to evaluate farms that are for rent and 
sale, (4) to make contracts for renting or 
purchasing farms, (5) to acquire capital to 
purchase farms, (6) to finance farm busi- 
nesses, (7) to organize and manage farm 
businesses, (8) to maintain farm homes, 
(9) to participate in the programs of 
worthy community institutions. 

Progress in such progressive establish- 
ment will be in proportion to the sound- 
ness and extent of the educational program. 
There is a real challenge in the develop- 
ment of a program of part-time and adult 
education which will help individuals solve 
their establishment problems. This is one 
of the new developments in vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture which is worthy of 
most thoughtful consideration of all lead- 
ers in this important educational field. 
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New York's New Plan for Voca- 


tional ‘Training 


R. D. FLEMING 


New York State Education Department, Albany 


Plew YORK, like most American 
cities, is troubled over the question of 
swelling numbers in high schools. Decreased 
opportunities for employment have been 
matched by decreasing numbers of secondary 
school pupils, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have left high school early 
for jobs and consequent enrolment in the 
part-time school. Coupled with increased 
enrolment in academic high schools has 
gone a demand for vocational training. 
The maladjusted pupils in this group have 
pointed the way to the need for more op- 
portunities for art work and vocational 
work. While vocational courses could be 
organized in part-time schools, the facili- 
ties have been such that the schools have 
been unable to meet this demand effec- 
tively. 

The officials of the city school system 
therefore have proposed to the Board of 
Education and have had accepted a five- 
year plan during which there shall be de- 
veloped “‘a group of vocational schools of 
high school grade in which boys and girls 
with vocational objectives may enroll for a 
three-year course, over and above the pres- 
ent ninth year, offered in the existing jun- 
ior high schools; or a four-year course for 
those entering from eighth-year school or- 
ganizations.” The changes will affect some 
twenty-three vocational high schools in the 
five boroughs of New York and give un- 
limited opportunities to many thousands of 
New York’s secondary school population. 

Certain of the schools, as printing,needle 
trades, automotive, electrical, building and 
metal trades, will be equipped to do in- 
tensive vocational work in the last two 


years, thus keeping in mind the objectives 
of training young people for specific occu- 
pations as well as inculcating in their minds 
right principles of citizenship. 

The schools will not play any favorites 
or “preferred groups.” They plan to give 
courses open to all youths, in conformity 
with their ages, interests and abilities. The 
curricula will be made flexible and adapt- 
able to pupils’ needs. 

The plan, as accepted by the Board, calls 
for the reorganization on a vocational high 
school basis, including the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth school years, of all trade, in- 
dustrial high, vocational-commercial, home- 
making and arts and crafts schools. The 
pupils are to have six hours of instruction 
daily, half of which is to be in the trade 
or occupation chosen, one-fourth in related 
technical subjects, and the remainder of 
the time in general or academic subjects in 
which English, American history and health 
education are prescribed. 

In addition to the grades just mentioned, 
each vocational high school is to provide 
a ninth grade in which non-vocational ex- 
ploratory work “with declared vocational 
objectives” is to be done by eighth-grade 
graduates. 

Guidance and placement in the ninth to 
twelfth years are made part of the program. 
In the ninth year emphasis will be placed 
on counseling, health examination and re- 
medial treatment, psychological testing, 
psychiatric examination and home contacts. 
Provision will be made for placing gradu- 
ates and school drop-outs in cooperation 
with existing agencies. 
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The courses are to be from one to three 
years in length, depending on the require- 
ments of the occupations in which the pu- 
pils are trained. A certificate in some cases 
and a diploma in others will be granted on 
satisfactory completion of the work. The 
type of award will be dependent upon the 
nature of the courses chosen. 

The school departments are to com- 
prise the following: compulsory part-time ; 
trade; technical; day and evening appren- 
tice training; trade extension day and eve- 
ning ; and cooperative part-time. 

Some of the vocational-industrial high 
schools are to be considered as central 
schools in which three-year courses in spe- 
cific fields will be offered, so that the pupils 


may secure “a comprehensive training in 


their field of specialization.”” Other schools 
are to be designated as vocational-commer- 
cial schools. 

In addition to the three-year courses 
there will be set up a one-year vocational 
course which has the three-fold aim of 
meeting the increased age limits of pupils, 
the unemployment due to the depression 
and the future needs of industry. This 
course is to be open to specially qualified 
students in building and metal, printing, 
aviation, commercial subjects, needle trades 
and the trade and technical side of the elec- 
trical industry. The courses will be given 
in vocational high schools in Brooklyn and 
New York that specialize in these trades 
or occupations. They will be started as 
soon as “budgetary ability permits.” 





A New Oréganization of Commer- 
cial Subjects in Utah 


IRVIN S. NOALL 


State Director of Vocational Education 


‘ho Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction has authorized an entirely new 
organization of instruction in commercial 
subjects which should be very effective, es- 
pecially in small schools. 

Years ago experiments in learning typing 
indicated that the optimum practice period 
for the learning of this skill was about 
twenty minutes. This information has not 
been utilized in commercial departments 
to any considerable extent, notwithstanding 
it is a matter of common observation that 
many, if not most, typing departments have 
never used the entire typing period effec- 
tively. The general increase of class periods 
from forty-five minutes to fifty-five and 


sixty minutes has only resulted in a greater 
waste of time. It is not unusual to see a 
typewriting teacher conduct a fifteen or 
twenty-minute intensive drill period and 
then leave the students free to type or prac- 
tice with comparatively little direction or 
stimulation, so that only part of the period 
was effectively used. Some teachers, how- 
ever, have the second half of the 
period for the giving of general information 
relative to the work of the typist. 
Recognizing these difficulties and noting 
the increasing student demand for instruc- 
tion in typewriting and in elementary busi- 
ness information, the State Department in 
Utah proposed the following program: 
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1. That typing be introduced in the 
tenth grade and that it be given twenty- 
five to thirty minutes. At the end of this 
time the typing class will be given instruc- 
tion in general business information for the 
remainder of the period. This year’s work 
is largely general information and _ skill 
training valuable to every student for its 
informational content as well as for such 
elementary skills as might be developed. 

2. In the eleventh grade the same prog- 
ress will be repeated, except that the busi- 
ness information will partake more of the 
nature of elementary bookkeeping, such as 
may be necessary for personal account keep- 
ing. This more restricted field of business 
information is believed to be best suited to 
the students who will continue this se- 
quence of exploratory commercial courses. 
It is realized that some of the tenth-year 
students will have satisfied their needs for 
typing skill and elementary business infor- 
mation or discovered their lack of aptitude 
or interest in this kind of school learning 
and so will not enroll in the eleventh-year 
course. During this year stenography will 
also be offered as an elective to those who 
in the tenth-year typing have shown evi- 
dence of ability to learn typewriting and 
related business information. 

At the end of the eleventh grade a rather 
sharp differentiation will be made between 
the vocational and non-vocational training. 
Only those who have proved their aptitude 
for commercial subjects and gained a de- 
partment recommendation will be permitted 
to continue in the commercial courses in 
the twelfth year. This will result in a 
relatively selected group being given inten- 
sive training in their final year. A two- 
hour period for a combination typing, sten- 
ography, transcribing and routine office 
practice is recommended. Opportunities 
for observation and participation in office 
work as typists and stenographers are to be 
sought for the students. 


3. A one-year course in bookkeeping will 


be recommended for eleventh or twelfth- 
year students or both. The State Depart- 
ment believes that employers prefer a some- 
what more mature person than our present 
high school graduate for bookkeeping serv- 
ice, and that a one-year course will suffice 
for persons who will keep simple elementary 
accounts in a small office or at home. Those 
students who want employment in more 
responsible bookkeeping positions should 
attend a junior college or a private com- 
mercial school uperating on the junior col- 
lege level. 

A year of preliminary trial has indicated 
that the following results will come from 
the above organization: 


1. More pupils receive training in ele- 
mentary typing. 

2. Typewriting speed acquired in on 
year of training is somewhat less than under 
the traditional plan, but it is proportion- 
ately more for the time involved. 

3. A desirable differentiation between 
the vocational and non-vocational program 
is now made in the twelfth year. 

4. Schools will make more liberal provi- 
sion for the use of the typing equipment 
by students in the preparation of school 
papers and reports. 

5. There is a definite conservation of 
time and an enrichment of the program of 
many students which have otherwise been 
dificult to achieve. This applies to the 
commercial and general and 
groups of students alike. 

6. There is every prospect of better 
trained stenographers, typists, and office 
workers at the end of the school program 
than heretofore. 

The State Department expects to main- 
tain some classes on the old schedule and 
some on the new schedule with students in 
the two groups carefully equated as to age, 
sex, grade, intelligence, and such other 
items as may offer promise so as to deter- 
mine experimentally the relative advantages 
and limitations of the project. 
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Ten Years of a Multi-Community 
Apprenticeship Program 


JOHN H. PLOEHN 


For several years, three cities in the Middle West have been 
operating a very successful apprenticeship program and have been 
using the supervised correspondence instruction material of a noted 


correspondence school. 


The editors asked Mr. Ploehn to describe 


this program especially for the readers of the “American Voca- 


tional Association Journal.” 


The following article, while describ- 


ing a program in a large industrial section of the Middle West, 
gives considerable information that will be of value to vocational 
educators who find apprenticeship education in small communities 
a perplexing problem.—TueE Epitors. 


A COMMUNITY training program is 
of itself a complex problem. Whether the 
community be large or small matters little, 
for many minds must agree on the. basic 
principles of the training program as to 
policies, work schedules, rates of pay, and 
school or classroom work, or the materials 
to be used for technical instruction. After 
this particular program is outlined, a better 
idea will be gained of the need for unity in 
thought and action to make such an enter- 
prise a success. 

Our communities are commonly known 
in the industrial field as the Tri-Cities, and 
include Moline, East Moline, and Rock 
Island in the State of Illinois, Davenport 
and Bettendorf in lowa. ‘These five cities 
located in two states have a total of 44 
companies, varying in size from 30 em- 
ployees in the smallest to 1,200 in the 
largest plant. Fourteen trades are included 
in varied types of shops and, almost with- 
out exception, a different degree of skill is 
required by each concern. Farm imple- 
ments and accessories predominate in the 
list of articles manufactured, which in- 
cludes laundry equipment, gas engines, elec- 
trical household appliances, harness hard- 
ware, automobiles, railroad cars, scientific 


apparatus, elevators, jobbing castings, in- 
dustrial locomotives, and pumps. The com- 
munities have much in common in every 
way, except politically. Residents in one 
city may work in another, shop in a third, 
and go to the fourth for their recreation. 
Each city has its own school system. The 
interests of the industries are centered in 
one organization known as the Tri-City 
Manufacturers’ Association, and it was 
under its sponsorship that the system of 
apprenticeship training herein described 
was inaugurated in 1926 with 87 inden- 
tured by the end of the first year. 

The manufacturers of each community 
were appointed as a body to present the 
problem to the schools for assistance. The 
response came wholeheartedly. For the 
first year or two it was decided that the 
school program in Illinois would be grouped 
under one supervisor who would conduct 
the classes in each community as needed. 
The same idea was carried out in Lowa. 
After the plan was agreed upon by all 
school districts involved, the project was 
brought to the attention of the State Voca- 
tional Departments for aid from the Smith- 
Hughes fund. Their assurance of aid added 
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zest to the work in hand, and the problem 
of getting the apprentices was attacked. 

The aim of apprentice training is to in- 
sure young persons entering skilled trades 
a thorough and comprehensive training in 
all phases of the occupation. 

The American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion together with the National Foundry- 
men’s Association, have agreed upon the 
following definition : 


“Apprenticeship is a systematic training 
in the all-round practices of a trade. 

“While the gaining of skill in the 
performance of operations and processes 
(which can result only from repetitive drill 
in doing the actual work of the trade) is 
unquestionably one aim in apprenticeship, 
it is mind training that distinguishes ap- 
prentice training from ordinary upgrading. 
On the other hand, it is the hand work 
which distinguishes apprenticeship from 
ordinary schooling where work is consid- 
ered academically. 


“Apprentice training is a type of train- 
ing where equal consideration is given to 
both head-work and hand-work.” 

The related instruction program, indus- 
trialists and educators agreed, should in- 
clude four classes of subject matter: Math- 
ematics, Drawing, Economics, and Related 
Shop Technique. Also, they agreed, the 
content of each division of the related work 
must be practical and directly applicable 
to the daily job. 

Further provision must be made for in- 
dividual differences due to previous educa- 
tion, experience and occupation. Having 
considered the problem only from starting 
the apprentices, the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee felt that the rate of progress stu- 
dents were making deserved looking into. 
What method of instruction permits each 
apprentice to start at his proper level, pro- 
gress at a natural, easy speed, and provides 
an economical and yet highly 
training? 
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Obviously the instruction method usually 
employed in a classroom was not suitable, 
for this required that a certain minimum 
number be enrolled for a given subject. 
To organize a class for a few is not eco- 
nomical. For instance, the apprentices in 
one of the four schools were divided as 
follows: 





Number 

Oe Eee ce ae 14 
I i ac caer dl tosh an ievm oS leat ace 13 
3. Metal patternmakers ............:. 4 
4. Wood patternmakers .............. 3 
SN: nec sekcrscraensasanns 3 
SP rrr ne aoe 1 
7. General maintenance .............. 2 
 -S5 Wcke aoa snwacue aie sa 2 

I ID ni 5 BR SES ka Peacasiees 42 


The class method required that all en- 
rolled should have had the same previous 
education and work experience, which they 
did not have. For instafce, the previous 
education of the apprentices varied as fol- 
lows on the percentage basis: 


Education 1928 1935 
Pere errr rr. 25 15 
1 year High School.......... 15 10 
2 year High School .......... 10 5 
3 year High School .......... 15 5 
High School Graduates ...... 35 65 


These problems faced the Committee of 
Apprentice Training of the Tri-City Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Also it was recog- 
nized that, with the variety of trades to be 
taught, no single individual was qualified 
to prepare text material to cover all the 
field where training needed to be done. 
Practical journeymen having the technical 
knowledge were untrained as job analyzers 
and textbook writers, and too busy to do 
it anyway. Where, then, could suitable 
trade information be had? ‘Trade associa- 
tions were appealed to, and what little in- 
structional material was available covered 
only a single trade and was found to be 
limited and obsolete. 

After thorough investigation the appren- 
tice courses of a well-known correspond- 
ence school were selected. Each apprentice 
is enrolled individually and each sends his 


recitations into the home office for grading 
and, when needed, gets additional instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

Through the community-wide interest 
and the willing cooperation of the public 
schools of Davenport, Iowa, and of Mo- 
line, Rock Island, and East Moline, IIli- 
nois, a cooperative agreement was entered 
into by the various industries through the 
local manufacturers’ association with the 
public schools through their 
boards of education. 

Advantages not apparent at the outset 
have been recognized since the start. 
Changes in classroom supervisory personnel 
have not affected the curricula and planned 
program. Constant revision of trade in- 
formation has been provided which would 
not be possible unless large sums of money 
were available for such work. 

Relief from much of the regular routine 
of lesson preparation and correction has 
enabled the program to be carried on dur- 
ing the depression at a saving of one-third 
in personnel without a sacrifice to effective- 
ness. 

While the public school authorities rec- 
ognized the value of supervised correspond- 
ence study plan from the beginning, after 
ten years of experience their enthusiasm has 
grown. The flexibility of the procedure 
has enabled an economical distribution of 
the instructor’s time, apportioning part to 
regular vocational classes and part to super- 
vising the apprentice classroom work dur- 
ing the depths of the depression. This was 
accomplished without sacrifice of efficiency 
to either group or placing an overload on 
the instructor. The use of correspondence 
courses has enabled the public school to 
serve several hundred young men as would 
not have been possible otherwise, except at 
great cost to the community. 

It has been commonly said that the end 
justifies the means. Uniformly high stand- 
ards of related instruction have been main- 
tained through the peak loads and when the 
depression limited the numbers to 20 per 
cent of the normal load. This load has in- 
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creased from the low point in the early 
part of 1935 to ten times that number now, 
and at present includes over 200 appren- 
tices with 33 plants participating. 

We never found it difficult to get boys 
to enter the trades to be taught. The Man- 
ufacturers’ Association acted as a clearing 
house to which each employer went when 
he was ready to put on an apprentice. We 
had a waiting list, in pre-depression days, 
of more than 400. Each employer inter- 
viewed these prospective apprentices and 
decided which he would take on to serve 
a three-months’ probation. This procedure 
made every plant feel more responsible for 
each of its own apprentices and encouraged 
them to be more interested in their appren- 
tices. Our public trade schools are very 
helpful to us in giving pre-employment 
training. They help to weed out the unfit 
and also help us to discover very likely 
boys—some of the best that we have in- 
dentured. In this pre-employment sam- 
pling and training, our public schools are 
rendering us an increasingly important 
service. 

Most of our apprentices in the Tri-Cities 
are indentured for four years now because 
of a shorter work week and because we feel 
that at least 8,000 hours of instruction and 
work experience are required to make a 
good mechanic. Each boy who completes 
his time gets 7,200 hours in the shops of 
his employer, working at a variety of opera- 
tions to acquire skill right in the midst of 
practical production conditions. The other 
800 hours are spent in one of the four pub- 
lic schools studying a correspondence course 
under public direction. "The apprentices 
are paid the regular rates for this directed 
study period. 

Thus the shop work is concerned with 
hand training; the classroom program is 
primarily concerned with mind training. 
The coordinator of the Association works 
back and forth between classroom and shop 
to coordinate the related technical instruc- 
tion with the shop practice work. 

The question might be asked: What ad- 


vantages, if any, do individual apprentices 
have under this system of training? 

In competition with other apprentices 
provided through the Annual Apprentice 
Contest conducted by the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, the apprentices of the 
Tri-Cities have won national recognition, 
having won prizes each year entered. 

In addition, the percentage of the grad- 
uates that readily fit into junior super- 
visory positions and positions of foreman- 
ship has been high, considering the limited 
journeymen’s experience of the graduate 
group. ‘Thirty-five per cent of those com- 
pleting have been promoted beyond the 
ranks of journeyman. 

Any plant or school district desiring to 
work out an effective program for training 
apprentices should avail itself of the serv- 
ices of representative advisory committees. 
National organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association, the Na- 
tional Foundrymen’s Association, the 
National Metal Trades Association, and 
similar organizations in respective occupa- 
tional fields, have worked out both shop and 
school programs for training apprentices. 

From year to year the problem of pro- 
viding more adequate apprentice training 
is bound to present itself throughout indus- 
try, persistently and’ with increasing ur- 
gency in proportion as industrial needs for 
trained labor become increasingly apparent. 
The problem is of such a nature that it can 
never be completely and finally solved, but 
the question of vital interest to the com- 
munity is: Are the administrators of indus- 
try and schools ready to assume their full 
responsibilities to meet this problem ? 

The cooperation of the local schools, 
state boards for Vocational Education of 
lowa and Illinois, as well as the Regional 
agents for the U. S. Office of Education, 
has enabled this complex multi-community 
program not only to continue but to grow 
both in strength and members to a point 
where today it is recognized as one of the 
outstanding Apprentice Training Programs 
in America. 
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Educational Classes an Essential for 


Successful Cooperative Marketing 


F.F.A. and Evening School Members Cooperate 
H. N. HANSUCKER 


Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture for West Virginia 


)}_ = the winter of 1933-34 three 
members of the Wayne County (W. Va.) 
Chapter of Future Farmers of America de- 
cided to cooperate in marketing eggs. The 
success with which these boys met in mar- 
keting and their profitable returns from 
poultry stimulated other boys to enter the 
business the following spring. At this same 
time the vocational agriculture instructor 
organized an evening school in a neighbor- 
ing community. In this school twelve men 
were enrolled for a course in Baby Chick 
Production, with ten members conducting 
enterprises of 300 or more chicks each. 

During the fall and winter of 1934-35, 
eight F.F.A. boys and four members of 
the adult group cooperated in the market- 
ing of eggs. From time to time some pub- 
licity was given to the progress of this 
cooperative activity and the profits various 
members were making from their poultry 
flocks. A temporary set of by-laws was 
adopted by the members and a marketing 
agent employed to market the eggs. The 
organization was named the “Wayne 
County F.F.A. Poultry Producers Asso- 
ciation.” 

In the spring of 1935, members of the 
Wayne Chapter became quite enthusiastic 
towards poultry enterprises and they or- 
dered a total of 27,800 chicks. The in- 
structor also organized evening schools in 
three different communities early in the 
spring. Later two more schools were or- 
ganized with the aid of the County Re- 
habilitation Agent. A neighboring voca- 


tional agriculture teacher at the Ceredo 
High School, becoming interested in poul- 
try production, organized two _ schools, 
making seven evening schools in the county. 

By June the need was evident that some 
strong marketing organization must be 
formed to hold these adults as well as the 
F.F.A. members together. Throughout the 
summer several meetings were held at the 
various evening schools and the following 
plan was adopted : 

At each of the seven evening schools a 
local organization was formed. Each local 
elected a president, vice-president, secretary, 
three member: on a local advisory commit- 
tee, and one person as a member on a 
County Board of Directors. These various 
evening schools or local unit organizations 
compose what is known as the Wayne 
County Poultry Producers Cooperative, 
with each school electing a member to the 
County Board of Directors. 

Members of the F.F.A. chapters have 
now become members of their nearest local 
unit poultry organization. At least one- 
third of the officers for each local unit must 
be F.F.A. members. 

Each local organization sets up its own 
program of work. The officers open and 
close each evening school meeting. Usually 
a short business session is held before or 
after each educational discussion. Even- 
tually the locals expect to form a commu- 
nity center for marketing, repair of farm 
machinery, shop work, cooperative ware- 
house for feed and supplies, educational 
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classes for men in agriculture and women 
in homemaking, and for other worthy ac- 
tivities not yet being performed. 

On March 1, 1936, there were 103 
members in the county cooperative, with a 
total of 12,500 hens. A marketing agent 
is employed to collect eggs from each com- 
munity and to deliver them to the buyers. 
All of the number one grade eggs are sold 
in cartons and to large merchants, especially 
those stores in the neighboring coal fields. 

The Wayne program of marketing is 
based upon educational classes and demo- 
cratic control enabling maximum member- 
ship participation. The educational meet- 
ings insure quality, quantity, and stability 
of production, and the various local organi- 
zations place the control of the cooperative 
upon the entire membership. It is thought 
that such a principle is good insurance 
against failure due to misunderstanding 
and insufficient volume. Without educa- 


tional classes the marketing association 
would probably fail and without the associ- 
ation there would be no objective and little 
demand for the evening schools. 

With the approach of spring the seven 
evening schools have been resumed. Nearly 
200 individuals have enrolled in these 
schools and have ordered cooperatively over 
80,000 baby chicks. At the present time 
five of the schools are being conducted by 
the two vocational agriculture teachers in 
the county, Mr. H. E. Edwards of Wayne, 
and Mr. D. P. Plymale of Ceredo. The 
County Rehabilitation Agent, Mr. Paul S. 
Oshel, and the County Agricultural Agent, 
Mr. W. M. Garrison, a former VO-AG 
teacher, each have the responsibility of one 
school. ‘These four individuals collectively 
form what is known as the Advisory Coun- 
cil to the county cooperative. The voca- 
tional agriculture teacher at Wayne acts 
as chairman of the advisory group. 





Designing Projects Made Easier* 


HARRY E. WOOD 


® THE problem of designing is a most 
important one as everything created by man 
has to be fashioned or designed. All people 
are designers, not in the sense of creating 
patterns or building objects, but as con- 
sumers in selecting merchandise. The plac- 
ing of one object or piece of merchandise 
in relation to another creates a problem of 
design just as much as drawing one line 
in relation to another in a pattern regulates 
the shape of the object made from the 
pattern. 

2. In this age of speed, short-cut meth- 
ods of doing any kind of work are neces- 
sary in order to meet competition. In the 
teaching of design in industrial-arts proj- 
ects there are a few short-cut methods 
which can be used just as effectively as 


* Excerpts from address, 


“jigs” used to speed up and regulate pro- 
duction in the making of projects. 

3- Most every one, consciously or un- 
consciously, has some feeling for the funda- 
mentals of design, rhythm, balance, har- 
mony, variety, etc., and the degree to which 
one responds to their appearance in design 
is usually governed by the individual’s re- 
action to these fundamental principles. 

4. The general belief is that to design 
is difficult. In a measure it is. Designing 
is a form of art. A statement often heard, 
“Artists are born and not made,” may be 
true, but I disagree when I come to the 
designer, for designers can be made if sur- 
rounded by the proper environment and if 
the “to be” designer has a little degree of 
manipulative skill and the ambition to im- 
prove his opportunity. 

5. There are two types of design: the 
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assembly type, that kind created by placing 
one object in relation to the other; the 
other has to do with construction and orna- 
menting objects, known as structural and 
applied design. 

6. The most important lines in design 
are those that are not drawn—in other 
words, the continuation of lines drawn 
which the imagination continues. If they 
lead one out and away from the object be- 


ing ornamented, design becomes mis-applied 
instead of satisfactorily applied ornament. 

7. Keep constantly before you the simple 
definitions of rhythm, balance, harmony 
and variety and bring into control the ele- 
ments you use in design so that they pos- 
sess rhythm, balance, harmony, and variety, 
and you will have helped in making your 
surroundings a more satisfactory and beau- 
tiful place in which to live. 


JOHN CUMMINGS 


VOCATIONAL 
Education lost an 
able and_ indefati- 
gable worker and 
a staunch support- 
er in the death, on 
June 26, of Dr. 
John Cummings, 
chief of the re- 
search and statisti- 
cal service, 
tional education 
division, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Educated at 
Harvard Univer- 
sity, from which he received the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and master of arts, Dr. 
Cummings held the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Chicago. 

For six years he was instructor in eco- 
nomics and statistics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and for two years was on the editorial 
staff of the New York Evening Post. Other 
positions held by him included: Assistant 
professor of political economy, University 
of Chicago; expert special agent, U. S. 
Census Bureau; research expert for the 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education; editor and statistician, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; 
statistician and economist, division of re- 
search and _ statistics, Federal Reserve 
Board. He returned to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, now the divi- 
sion of vocational education, Office of 
Education, as chief of its research and 


voca- 





JOHN CUMMINGS 


statistical service, in 1930. He was a mem- 
ber of several professional organizations, 
including the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, and was the author of a number of 
publications on economic, statistical, and 
sociological subjects. 

It is difficult to appraise the work and 
character of a man like Dr. Cummings. A 
crusader in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, he was identified for more than twenty 
years with its development. As research 
expert for President Wilson’s Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Education, 
he was responsible for much of the ma- 
terial which appeared in the final report of 
that Commission and assisted in framing 
the provisions of a bill which, with minor 
modifications, was enacted into law as the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Dr. Cummings was an intensive worker. 
He put his whole heart and soul into what- 
ever task he had to do. Naturally kind 
and gentle, he did not hesitate to fight for 
a cause or a principle he believed was right. 
He was tolerant toward the views of others, 
and his criticisms were always given in a 
considerate and conciliatory spirit. He 
had a brilliant mind, a quiet, unassuming 
personality, and was a man of outstanding 
ability. His keen sense of humor, his happy 
disposition, his friendly manner, and his 
engaging smile were a joy to those who 
came in contact with him in the office, in 
his home, or elsewhere. Only homely lan- 
guage and simple terms can adequately de- 
scribe this superlative man. 


J. C. Wricur. 
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What Employers Expect of 
Vocational Education 


H. R. KREITZER 


This article by Mr. Kreitzer, who is a member of the Oregon 
State Board for Vocational Education, representing the employers, 
is of particular interest at the present time, inasmuch as during 
this year the states will be called upon to formulate their plans for 


vocational education for the next five years. 


Mr. Kreitzer states 


several problems confronting the employer and asks vocational edu- 
cators to assist in the solution of the same-—THueE Eptrors. 


Who are the employers of today and 


what kind of employers are they? 

In vocational education we think prin- 
cipally of employers in four groups: manu- 
facturers and processors of goods, distribu- 
tors and merchandisers of goods, transport- 
ers of goods, and those engaged in building 
construction. These may be divided into 
many classifications: employers of large 
numbers, employers of small numbers; em- 
ployers of highly skilled labor, and employ- 
ers of semi-skilled or unskilled labor; 
employers who operate on a continuous 
basis, and those whose employment is inter- 
mittent ; employers of organized labor with 
closed shops, and employers of unorganized 
or open-shop labor; employers operating in 
large communities, and those who operate 
in small communities; employers who con- 
duct their own vocational schools, and those 
who depend on others to train for their 
requirements. Then these classifications 
may be modified by each other: the mass 
employers may furnish continuous or inter- 
mittent labor, may be semi-skilled or highly 
skilled, may be closed or open shop; and 
small employers may operate in large com- 
munities near others of their kind, or in 
small or isolated communities where theirs 
is the only industry. 

So it is that there is an extremely wide 
range of employers with a correspondingly 
wide range in their points of view and in 
their social and economic attitudes toward 


their employees. This presents what I con- 
sider the primary problem in vocational 
education—to study the needs and charac- 
teristics of employment in the various com- 
munities with an open and active mind; 
and if I were to emphasize any one point, 
it would be just that—approach each in- 
dividual problem with an open and active 
mind and with vision and understanding. 

When I received the invitation to ad- 
dress you on the subject assigned, I felt 
that I needed help and consequently wrote 
to a number of employers representing the 
various groups which I have mentioned ask- 
ing them what they individually expected 
of vocational education in their industry. 

I received answers from the largest em- 
ployers in the country, with their own 
trade school, to one of the smallest, a gen- 
eral contractor having occasional em- 
ployment for workers and therefore no 
apprentices, although he serves on his local 
apprenticeship commission ; from two of the 
largest lumber manufacturers in the nation 
and from a small city newspaper editor; 
from a large mercantile store; an automo- 
bile sales and maintenance concern; a steel 
manufacturer; a textile manufacturer ; and 
others in various lines of industry. The 
answers which I received indicated a grow- 
ing interest in apprenticeship training and 
in many cases a lack of knowledge. From 
these answers and my own observations | 





have formed some conclusions as to what 
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we, the composite employers of America, 
expect from vocational education today. 

The young man or woman desiring train- 
ing in the trades and industries needs, first 
of all, vocational guidance. We want the 
young people who come to us for employ- 
ment and training to have some natural 
ability and liking for our particular kind of 
work, and we want you to advise with them 
and guide them into the channels for which 
they are best fitted and where the best op- 
portunities exist for them. Several of my 
replies stated that the writers had found a 
lack of willingness on the part of young 
men to enter an apprenticeship period, but 
these employers admitted that they had not 
had contact with students of vocational 
schools and that their contacts had been en- 
tirely with those who had come to them 
without the benefit of vocational guidance 
and who were simply raw, inexperienced 
boys and girls attempting to find a place in 
the world without knowledge of what kinds 
of work are available or of their own 
natural talents. We want you to help 
guide them so that the percentage of misfits 
will be minimized. 

We Want an Indenture Method Con- 
sistent with Modern Industrial Practices.— 
The employer of the eighteenth century ran 
his business entirely differently from the 
employer of today. It was smaller, more 
localized, less specialized, and when he took 
an apprentice he was able to give him com- 
plete and continuous training. Today busi- 
ness is larger, moves more readily from 
one community to another, is more special- 
ized, and in many cases is unable to provide 
an apprentice with complete training. For 
example, the Government is building a 
large dam in the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, about 40 miles from Portland. If 
the general contractors on this work were 
to take a group of young men as apprentices 
and keep them for four years, these young 
men would naturally expect to be trained 
as journeymen carpenters, but in reality 
they would only be first-rate form builders 
with no knowledge whatever of framing, 
finishing, or cabinet work. A construction 


firm from Chicago comes to Portland, or 
any other community, for a year’s contract, 
and then is gone. Obviously they cannot 
indenture apprentices. A factory in Fort 
Wayne is making one article or part for a 
machine. Their workmen might operate a 
die or press but never see a lathe or drill, 
and an apprentice could never be more than 
the operator of a single machine and there- 
fore a semi-skilled laborer.” An employer 
might be very busy in his line for six 
months and idle the balance of the year 
with no opportunity of giving any kind of 
employment or training. I could enumerate 
many kinds of highly specialized, part-time 
or mass production employers who could 
not possibly give an apprentice proper train- 
ing for a trade, and yet who themselves 
need the services of trained workers. In 
view of these conditions we expect a broad 
latitude in indentureship practices; to the 
individual or shop where practical, or to a 
labor group where they are willing and in- 
terested, or with Trade Associations, or to 
the state or local Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion where necessary to provide continuous 
and progressive training. This may require 
greater cooperation with the state depart- 
ments of labor, and education, and in some 
cases new legislation to legalize apprentice- 
ship relations. 

We Expect Supplementary and Corol- 
lary Classroom Work.— This means a 
course of study worked out for each group 
or craft giving such technical instruction 
and handiwork as cannot or will not be 
given on the job or in the shop. You must 
have practical craftsmen as teachers in the 
classes and intelligent coordination between 
the classroom and the job. The superin- 
tendent of the vocational education depart- 
ment of a large firm says, “You must 
simulate shop conditions more closely.” An- 
other large manufacturer complains that it 
is difficult to obtain mechanics who are 
trained in all branches of their craft. They 
may be skilled in one or two phases of their 
trade but are without sufficient broad train- 
ing to enable them to do the work required. 
This supplementary and corollary class- 
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room instruction is now well developed in 
some lines and in some places. We expect 
it to be expanded and extended. 

We Expect You to Develop a Conscious- 
ness of Craftsmanship in the Apprentice.— 
Let us build up the thought in the minds 
of those young people that it will be worth 
while for them to become the very best 
craftsmen in their field and that their trade 
is an essential part of the world’s machin- 
ery and worthy of the best that they can 
give to it. One of the best ways of accom- 
plishing this is through guilds of outstand- 
ing journeymen craftsmen who become a 
source of inspiration to apprentices. A 
mechanic of Portland, a man of sixty-five, 
who had been voted a guildsman by his 
fellow workers, once said, “This is the first 
time in my life that I have known of a 
craftsman receiving honor as such.” Let 
us recognize and honor craftsmanship as we 
do statesmanship or excellence in science 
or letters. . 

We Expect You to Help Us to Employ 
Apprentices Profitably.— We employers 
cannot afford to be entirely altruistic in 
this matter of apprenticeship training, es- 
pecially as most industries today are highly 
competitive. The wage scales must be com- 
mensurate with the degree of craftsmanship 
and the apprentice must feel that he has 
an obligation to be productive as well as 
having the opportunity to learn a trade. 
The directors and classroom teachers should 
never lose sight of the fact that in the long 
run the apprentice must be reasonably 
profitable to his employers. 

We Expect a Program of Adult Educa- 
tion.—New scientific developments are cre- 
ating new trades, or at least new ways of 
performing the work of existing trades. 
Electric welding is an apt illustration of 
an important trade undergoing a radical 
change in technique, necessitating technical 
training which can only be given in the 
classroom. Technological changes are revo- 
lutionizing industries, and we look to the 
vocational education system to help in re- 
training men and women whose earlier 
training is now out-of-date. 


Another phase of adult vocational edu- 
cation is the rehabilitation of those injured 
in industry. From both the human and 
the financial standpoints, we are responsible 
for those injured in our employ, and 
through our Industrial Compensation In- 
surance we have to pay for their misfor- 
tunes. So we look to you to analyze those 
who, because of injury in industry, are un- 
able to carry on in their former capacity, 
and prepare them to become self-supporting 
and self-respecting. One could have no 
more important task assigned to him than 
this. 

We Expect the Cooperation of Labor.— 
Labor, organized or unorganized, does not 
always see the advantages to them of voca- 
tional education. ‘There are those in labor, 
as well as in other fields of thought, who 
believe the economy of scarcity. We recog- 
nize that an oversupply of trained workers 
is not to be desired, and we expect you to 
calculate the need for apprentices in the 
various trades and endeavor to maintain 
the balance between supply and demand 
and help to secure the cooperation of labor 
to this end. 

We Expect the Cooperation of Our 
Public School System —Our public school 
administrations are largely made up of men 
and women with traditional academic 
points of view, with little sympathy for, 
or understanding of, the need and value of 
vocational education. School boards gen- 
erally are not familiar with this program 
and in many cases know little about it. 
One of the letters which I received, from 
a man who has given this subject much 
thought, says, “Since the taxpayers support 
the high schools and universities for the 
benefit of all who wish and can use them, 
so should those whose bent or circumstances 
draws them into the skilled manual trades 
receive training at public expense.” Our 
public schools have attempted at times 
to teach trades in the schools alone, with- 
out a regular vocational program, and the 
results have not been the best. One em- 
ployer states in his letter that “such grad- 
uates seem to believe that they have prac- 
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tically attained a journeyman’s position and 
are unwilling to enter an apprenticeship 
period to actually learn the practical work 
in their trade.” 

Our public schools should be prepared to 
encourage and help train those who choose 
the manual trades for their livelihood as 
well as those who seek the white-collar 
road. 

We Expect You to Function as a Clear- 
ing House-——We look to you to gather and 
distribute information concerning the best 
apprenticeship practices for various trades; 
coordinate the assets and energies of fed- 
eral, state, and local public agencies with 
the requirements and necessities of industry 
and labor; and stimulate and develop the 
philosophy of indentured apprenticeship and 
vocational training both locally and _ na- 
tionally. 

We Expect You to Educate Us as to the 
Opportunities, Possibilities, and the Ne- 
cessity of Vocational Education.—Most 
employers of today never heard of voca- 
tional education, as we understand it, in 
their younger days. The Smith-Hughes 
law is not quite twenty years old with an 
actual working history of from ten to 
fifteen years, and many empleyers are even 
now not familiar with its provisions. We 
have long depended on Europe for our sup- 
ply of trained workers and we have not all 
discovered that that supply has been cut 
off, nor do we fully realize what it means 
to go along through the years without 
training and educating skilled workers to 
take the place of those gradually leaving 
their jobs. So I feel that you should edu- 
cate us employers in the mass as to the 
obvious gain in production, efficiency, better 
relations with our employees, and better 
business, through cooperation with the vo- 
cational education school. You will have 
financial problems with the advancement 
of your program, but I believe that, as 
employers and the public realize the impor- 
tance and benefits of vocational education, 
the financial problems will be solved. When 
the public wanted bigger and better high- 
ways, the way was found to finance them, 


and when we finally reach the conviction 
that vocational education is an economic 
asset and not an expense, we will then find 
the way to properly finance your work. 

We Expect Foundation Training in 
Health and Character Building and in 
General Preparation for Life-—We want 
these young people who come to us looking 
for training to know how to take care of 
themselves physically so that they may en- 
joy good health, to have a happy outlook on 
life so that they may meet its problems and 
its disappointments cheerfully, to be prop- 
erly oriented to the world in which they 
are to live, and to be without damaging 
points of view antagonistic to our social 
system. 

Undoubtedly these general requirements 
that I have just mentioned are fundamental 
and cannot be safely overlooked by any 
public educational agency. 

These are the things that we expect of 
vocational education, with full realization 
that the biggest part of the job of the 
development of a finished craftsman _ re- 
mains with us. 





New Member 


(Continued from page 143) 


“Dr. Nystrom is admirably fitted to rep- 
resent commerce and manufacturing on the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Office of Education on problems affecting 
vocational education in the United States. 
He was active in securing the passage of 
the George-Deen Act through which Con- 
gress authorized an appropriation of 
$1,200,000 for training for distributive 
occupations. 

“Dr. Nystrom is an outstanding author- 
ity on marketing, distribution, sales manage- 
ment, retail store management, and related 
topics. He is a member of leading sales 
and advertising clubs and has a country- 


wide acquaintanceship with merchants, 
manufacturers, industrialists, and edu- 
cators. His counsel and service as a mem- 


ber of the board will, I am certain, be 
invaluable to the cause of vocational educa- 
tion.” 
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U. S. Office of Education 
Appointments 


F we new appointments have recently 
been made to the staff of the vocational 
education division of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Roy Dimmitt and Jerry R. Hawke 
have been appointed special agents in indus- 
trial education; H. L. Stanton has been 
appointed research agent in vocational re- 
habilitation; D. M. Clements as agent for 
vocational agriculture in the Southern Re- 
gion; and R. W. Gregory as specialist in 
part-time and evening classes in vocational 
agriculture. 

Mr. Dimmitt, who previous to coming to 
Washington was teacher trainer in indus- 
trial education at Purdue University, re- 
ceived his early schooling in’ the Shelby- 
ville, Indiana, elementary and _ public 
schools. He holds a bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Minnesota 
and a master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Formerly a member of 
the staff of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Mr. Dimmitt has had a 
broad experience in the vocational educa- 
tion field in Alabama and in Maryland, 
where he was formerly state director of 
vocational education and state supervisor 
of industrial education. 

Mr. Hawke, who for six years was 
director of vocational education in Omaha, 
Nebraska, was educated in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. He received a bachelor of 
science degree from the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in that city and a master 
of science degree in vocational education 
from the Pennsylvania State College. After 
an extended experience in vocational edu- 
cation work in Pittsburgh, Mr. Hawke 
served as director of vocational educa- 
tion at Port au Prince, Haiti, going from 
there to his former position in Omaha, 
where he was responsible for a comprehen- 


sive program of vocational education. Be- 
fore leaving Nebraska, Mr. Hawke was 
elected president of the Nebraska Voca- 
tional Association. 

A native of Dunkirk, Indiana, Mr. Stan- 
ton was educated in the Indianapolis Man- 
ual Training School. He received the 
bachelor of science degree from Adrian 
College and the master of arts degree from 
North Carolina Agricultural and Engineer- 
ing College. As a teacher in Idaho and 
Minnesota, superintendent of schools in 
Culdesac, Idaho, director of manual train- 
ing in New Orleans, and as the head of 
various programs of training for the dis- 
abled soldiers or civilians at Tulane Uni- 
versity and in the states of Alabama and 
North Carolina, Mr. Stanton has acquired 
an experience which fits him admirably for 
his present position with the Office of Edu- 
cation. ‘ 

Born in Fort Deposit, Alabama, Mr. 
Clements received his early education there. 
He is a graduate in agriculture from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute and holds the 
master of arts degree from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Clements has served suc- 
cessively as vocational agriculture teacher 
in two high schools in Tennessee and as 
principal of one of these schools; as state 
supervisor of vocational agriculture for 
Tennessee; and more recently as head of 
the division of vocational education in that 
state. He takes the place left vacant by 
the death of Robert D. Maltby last Febru- 
ary. 

A graduate in agriculture from Purdue 
University, Mr. Gregory received his early 
schooling in Mooresville, Indiana, the place 
of his birth. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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Training in the Distributive Trades 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 


‘To George-Deen law, passed last 
June, outlines a new field of vocational 
training hitherto unworked. In the gen- 
eral provisions for education and training 
made during the past twenty-five years, 
the distributive trades, including retailing 
and wholesaling, have been omitted and 
neglected. In the meantime, as a result of 
widespread measures for education and 
vocational training in agriculture, home 
economics and the trades and industries, 
as well as the professions, remarkable 
technical progress has been made, significant 
not only for those who follow these voca- 
tions but also for society as well. Largely 
because of the lack of provisions for the 
application of science and the adequate 
training of young men and women: going 
into the distributive trades, these have be- 
come the backward branches of our Amer- 
ican economic system. 

The George-Deen law offers substan- 
tial financial encouragement and so makes 
it possible for a widespread establishment 
of vocational training in these trades. The 
effects that may be expected from a proper 
application of this law include more effi- 
cient distribution of merchandise at lower 
costs and less waste, which should result 
in the marketing of more products and 
consequent increase of employment in the 
productive industries on the one hand, and 
increased consumption and a higher stand- 
ard of living at lower costs to the consumer 
on the other, accompanied by greater 
stability, better remuneration and more 
satisfaction in their chosen lines of work 
for those engaged in the distributive 
trades. 

Under the George-Deen law it is ap- 
parently possible to organize three very 
necessary types of vocational training: 

1. Elementary training, combining aca- 


demic or school education with working 
experience, for those who plan to enter the 
distributive trades. 

2. Part-time courses intended to in- 
crease efficiency and improve the abilities 
and opportunities for those already engaged 
in the distributive trades. 

3. Advanced comprehensive training 
for men and women who are already serv- 
ing as owners, managers and executives, 
or who are hoping to become such. 

In planning vocational training for these 
three classes of students, care must be 
taken to provide the necessary subject mat- 
ter and insure proper instruction. It may 
seem, at the outset, as if it might be very 
difficult to provide these. As a matter of 
fact, the problems of providing suitable 
subject matter and adequate instruction for 
the distributive trades are, however, no 
more difficult than these problems were 
originally for agriculture, for home eco- 
nomics, or for the other industries and 
trades. Indeed, there should be less dif- 
ficulty for the reason that the training for 
the distributive trades will require very 
little additional school room and no special 
laboratory equipment not already available 
in every community. It may at the start 
be difficult to get suitable teachers, but, 
with the help of business men and women 
pending the training of professional 
teachers, even this problem can be solved. 
It is merely necessary that school adminis- 
trators and vocational training adminis- 
trators should begin planning for this new 
field of work as soon as possible. Im- 
mediate steps should be taken to get the 
results of the experiences of the many 
schools throughout the country in which 
valuable and significant beginnings in train- 
ing for the distributive trades have already 
been made. 
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The George-Deen Law 


AN ACT 


To provide for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several states 
and Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purpose of providing for the further 
development of vocational education in the 
several States and Territories there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and an- 
nually thereafter, the sum of $12,000,000: 
Provided, That the several States and Ter- 
ritories shall be required to match by State 
or local funds or both 50 per centum of 
the appropriations authorized under the 
provisions of this section until June 30, 
1942, 60 per centum for the year ending 
June 30, 1943, 70 per centum for the year 
ending June 30, 1944, 80 per centum for 
the year ending June 30, 1945, 90 per cen- 
tum for the year ending June 30, 1946, 
and annually thereafter 100 per centum of 
the appropriations authorized under the 
provisions of this section. One-third of this 
sum each year shall be allotted to the States 
and Territories in the proportion that their 
farm population bears to the total farm 
population of the United States and Terri- 
tories, according to the United States cen- 
sus last preceding the end of the fiscal year 
in which any such allotment is made, and 
shall be used for the salaries and necessary 
travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of agricultural subjects in such 
States and Territories. One-third of the 
sum appropriated for each fiscal year shall 
be allotted to the States and Territories in 
the proportion that their rural population 
bears to the total rural population of the 
United States and Territories, according to 
the United States census last preceding the 
end of the fiscal year in which any such 


allotment is to be made, and shall be used 
for the salaries and travel expenses of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors of home-eco- 
nomics subjects in such States and Terri- 
tories. One-third of the sum appropriated 
for each fiscal year shall be allotted to the 
States and Territories in the proportion 
that their nonfarm population bears to the 
total nonfarm population of the United 
States and Territories, according to the 
United States census last preceding the end 
of the fiscal year in which any such allot- 
ment is to be made, and shall be used for 
the salaries and necessary travel expenses 
of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
trade and industrial subjects, in such States 
and Territories: Provided further, That 
the allotment of funds to any State or Ter- 
ritory for each of the three purposes enum- 
erated in this section shall be not less than 
a minimum of $20,000 for any fiscal year, 
50 per centum of which shall be matched 
by State or local funds or both, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and 
annually thereafter the sum of $175,000, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, which 
shall be used for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotments to the States and 
Territories provided for in this section. 
Sec. 2. In addition to the sum author- 
ized to be appropriated by section 1 hereof, 
there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, and required to be matched 
in the same proportions as such sum, 
the sum of $1,200,000, to be allotted 
to the States and Territories in the 
proportion that their total popula- 
tion bears to the total population of the 
United States and Territories, according to 
the United States census last preceding the 
end of the fiscal year in which any such 
allotment is made, and shall be used for the 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of, and 
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maintenance of teacher training in, distrib- 
utive occupational subjects in such States 
and Territories: Provided, however, That 
the allotment of funds to any State or 
Territory for the purpose of this section 
shall be not less than a minimum of $10,- 
ooo for any fiscal year after July 1, 1937, 
and there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter the 
sum of $54,000, or so much thereof as may 
be needed, which shall be used for the pur- 
pose of providing the minimum allotments 
to the States and Territories provided for 
in this section. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of cooper- 
ating with the States and ‘Territories in 
preparing teachers, supervisors, and direc- 
tors of agricultural, trade and industrial, 
and home-economics subjects there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the 
use of the several States and Territories for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, and 
annually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. 
Said sum shall be allotted to the several 
States and Territories in the proportion 
which their population bears to the total 
population of the United States and Terri- 
tories, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the 
allotment of funds to any State or Terri- 
tory shall be not less than a minimum of 
$10,000 for any fiscal year. And there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year beginning after the enact- 
ment of the Act and annually thereafter 
the sum of $54,000, or so much thereof as 
may be needed, which shall be used for the 
purpose of providing the minimum allot- 
ments to the States and Territories pro- 
vided for in this section. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
for vocational education, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1937,and annually there- 
after the sum of $350,000, to be expended 
for the same purposes and in the same man- 


ner as provided in section 7 of the Act 
approved February 23, 1917, as amended 
October 6, 1917. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the Division of Disbursement of 
the Treasury Department, shall, uvon the 
certification of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, pay, in equal semian- 
nual payments, on the 1st day of July and 
January of each year, to the custodian for 
vocational education of each State and Ter- 
ritory designated in the Act approved Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917, the moneys to which the 
State or Territory is entitled under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The appropriations made by this 
Act shall be in addition to, and shall be 
subject to the same conditions and limita- 
tions as, the appropriations made by the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to pro- 
vide cooperation with the States in the pro- 
motion of such education in agriculture and 
in the trades and industries; to provide co- 
operation with the States in the preparation 
of teachers of vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expen- 
ditures,” approved February 23, 1917, ex- 
cept that the app-opriations made by this 
Act for home economics shall be subject 
to the conditions and limitations applicable 
to the appropriation for agricultural - pur- 
poses under such Act of February 23, 1917, 
with the exception of that part of section 
10 thereof which requires directed or super- 
vised practice for at least six months per 
year; that such moneys as are provided by 
this Act for trade and industrial subjects, 
including public and other service occupa- 
tions, may be expended for part-time classes 
operated for less than one hundred and 
forty-four hours per year; that the provi- 
sions of section 11 of the Act of February 
23, 1917, requiring at least one-third of the 
sum appropriated to any State to be ex- 
pended for part-time schools or classes shall 
be held to include any part-time day-school 
classes for workers fourteen years of age 

(Continued on page 177) 
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JAPANESE TEA ROOM AND THE SUNKEN GARDEN IN BRACKENRIDGE PARK 


‘To next Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in the South. The place is San An- 
tonio, Texas, and the dates are December 
2-5; 1936. 

There is a marked increase in interest in 
vocational education throughout the coun- 
try. This is particularly true of the states 
in the South and Midwest. In these states 
alone there are now on file, in the offices 
of State Departments of Education, hun- 
dreds of official applications requesting ap- 
proval for the establishment of vocational 
courses and departments. The great State 
of Texas is alive to the possibilities of 
practical arts and vocational education op- 
portunities for her youth. 

Invitations are being sent to many lead- 
ing educators in Mexico to attend our San 


Antonio Convention, and it is expected 
that a number of school officials from that 
country will be present. 

The passage by Congress of the George- 
Deen Vocational Law authorizing in- 
creased Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education, thus making possible a 
substantial development of new vocational 
education opportunities, will materially in- 
crease the attendance at our Convention 
this year. 

The various programs of the Convention 
will be devoted to a review of the situation 
in which American youth finds itself under 
present conditions relative to employment 
possibilities and unemployment difficulties. 
Leaders of various national agencies deal- 
ing with the youth problem are cooperat 
ing in the preparation of a program look- 
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ing towards the development of facilities, 
that will be more than ordinarily significant 
in connection with the occupational adjust- 
ment of youth and the vocational readjust- 
ment of adults. 


Industrial Education 


Predictions are being freely made by 
some that we shall very shortly witness a 
scarcity of skilled workers in certain trades. 
In fact, certain authorities state that a 
shortage already exists in certain trades in 
some localities. In view of this, and be- 
cause of the growing recognition of the 
need for occupational training on the part 
of our youth, the Industrial Education pro- 
gram of the San Antonio Convention will 
be somewhat varied and of more than usual 
interest. Reports will be presented on the 
objectives and procedures in the training 
of employed and unemployed youth and 
adults. Among others, the following topics 
will be presented: Vocational Training 
That the Employer and the Public School 
Ought to Provide; Training Oil Field 
Workers; New Developments in the Psy- 
chotechnique of Selecting and Training; 
New Developments in Industrial Educa- 
tion; Training for Operation and Mainte- 
nance of the Diesel Engine; Advance 
Methods in Home Construction and Their 
Significance to Industrial Education ; What 
Air Conditioning Means for Industrial 
Education; Vocational Training for Wage- 
Earning Girls and Women; A Training 
Program for Household Service Workers; 
Training Store Demonstrators; Appren- 
ticeship and Industrial Training for Youth 
Through the Eyes of Organized Labor; 
How Industries and the Public Schools 
Should Build for the Next Generation; 
The Apprenticeship Need in the Building 
Trades; How Organized Labor Functions 
in Vocational Training. 


Industrial Arts Education 


The first meeting of the Industrial Arts 
Section will be devoted to a review of the 
work of this section, a discussion of the 


problems which now confront the indus- 
trial arts as a part of the public school pro- 
gram, and the formulation of a program 
for future work. This will be presented 
by a number of leading supervisors, teach- 
ers and teacher trainers, in five to ten- 
minute talks, followed by a general discus- 
sion. It is expected that this will result in 
a definite program which will continue the 
valuable contributions of this section. 

The second meeting will deal with “The 
Boy” in the junior high school. The em- 
phasis will be on what may be done to im- 
prove the boy through the industrial arts 
experiences and their interpretation. ‘The 
program has not yet been completed, but 
some outstanding classroom teachers have 
agreed to appear on the program, which as- 
sures that the discussion will be from a 
practical standpoint. 

The third meeting will deal with the 
place and purpose of the industrial arts 
work in the senior high school. It is ex- 
pected that this will be discussed by a prin- 
cipal, a teacher, and a supervisor. A pro- 
vision is made on all programs for general 
discussion. 

The Industrial Arts Luncheon, which 
has become such an important feature of 
the A.V.A. meeting, will be held at noon 
Saturday as usual. The luncheon will be 
at the Plaza Hotel. Professor Victor Ran- 
del is chairman of this meeting and Dr. 
William T. Bawden is toastmaster. There 
will be two distinguished speakers. 


Agricultural Education 


Speakers and topics are not available for 
this program as we go to press. We are 
reliably informed by those responsible for 
the preparation of this program that a very 
interesting program is being prepared that 
will appeal to agricultural teachers, super- 
visors, and teacher trainers. 

The George-Deen Law will bring a 
rather marked development in agricultural 
education. Already definite plans have 
been made in a number of states for the 
establishment of many new departments of 
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vocational agriculture and for the inaugu- 
ration of some new types of activity. These 
plans will be presented in connection with 
the program of the agricultural education 
section. 

It is quite probable that the agricultural 
education section will have the largest at- 
tendance in its history. Throughout the 
South and the Midwest, as far north as 
Wisconsin, plans are being made for auto- 
mobile caravans and parties for the trip to 
the Convention. By traveling by auto in 
parties of four or five, and by stopping at 
the fine auto tourist camps for which 
San Antonio is noted, the expense for at- 
tendance at the Convention can be kept un- 
usually low. The low expense cost and the 
strong program being prepared for this sec- 
tion is a combination that is bound to pro- 
duce an attendance in the agricultural 
education section that will almost be a 
convention in itself. 


Home Economics Education 


The State of Texas already has on file 
a very large number of applications for the 
establishment of departments of home eco- 
nomics. Other states report a large num- 
ber of similar applications. The theme of 
the home economics section, Explaining 
Vital Homemaking Education, will be in 
keeping with the trend of the times. The 
program is not limited, however, to merely 
a discussion of how the present program 
may be extended to additional communities. 
Attention will be concentrated more upon 
the type of service and the quality of the 
service rendered through home economics 
education rather than in a numerical in- 
crease in home economics training centers. 

Reports will be given on experimental 
programs in operation in various sections 
of the country. The results of recent 
studies and research are also to be pre- 
sented to the group. One interesting dis- 
cussion will be centered around the topic, 
How Can the George-Deen Funds Best 
Serve Training Needs for Home and for 
Family Members? Our mutual respon- 


sibilities for standards and training of 
household employees will be presented by a 
homemaker employer and a home economics 
specialist. Child development, consumer 
education, and family relationships will all 
be adequately presented and discussed. 

The home economics education group 
in Texas has served notice that they will 
have an unusually large attendance. All- 
ready groups from nearby states have in- 
dicted that the attendance from the South 
and Midwest will be exceptionally good. 


Commercial Education 


The American Vocational Association 
has undertaken no project since its forma- 
tion of greater educational significance or 
of more value to our economic society than 
the promotion of vocational training for 
the distributive trades. The A.V.A. offers 
a splendid forum for the exchange of views 
and experiences on how to get this new 
work started. Inasmuch as this law does 
not go into effect until July 1, 1937, there 
is ample opportunity for the careful plan- 
ning and for laying sound foundations for 
this work if the beginning is made at once. 
The annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association to be held in San 
Antonio, December 2-5, provides a pro- 
gram dealing with the ways and means, 
as well as the methods, by which this type 
of vocational training may be properly 
established. Everyone interested should 
make the effort to attend and to participate 
in these meetings. 


Emergency Education and National 
Youth Administration Programs 


A sectional meeting on the Emergency 
Education and National Youth Ad- 
ministration Programs will be held at 
the San Antonio Convention. A sectional 
program of this type was held at the 
A.V.A. Convention which met in Chicago 
in December, 1935, and proved unusually 
successful. There was a very large at- 
tendance from surrounding states of per- 
sons interested in these fields. Outstand- 
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ing speakers appeared on the program, and 
many favorable comments were received. 
Outstanding speakers will again be secured 
this year to give both national and state 
viewpoints on these two emergency meas- 
ures. A detailed description of the 
program will appear in the November issue 
of the A.V.A. JouURNAL. 


Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance is basic to effective 
vocational education. Training a boy for 
the work of an electrician, without first 
helping him to find out if he is suited to 
that occupation, is much the same as try- 
ing to make a crankshaft out of any bar of 
metal that comes handy. Leaving it to a 
boy to find employment in any way that 
he can after he is trained is like making 
good radios without any effort to market 
them. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, and Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser, Director of Dunwoody 
Institute, have both accepted invitations to 
speak on the guidance program. Speakers 
of this caliber insure a strong program. 

There will be an interesting panel dis- 
cussion on the topic, What Place Have 
Vocational Teachers and Teacher Trainers 
in a Comprehensive Program of Vocational 
Guidance? Another panel will be devoted 
to the topic, How Should the Schools and 
Employment Service Officers Cooperate in 
Placing Youth as They Leave School? Dr. 
Prosser’s topic will be, What Should the 
Schools Do in Helping Youth Get Jobs? 

In view of the above program and be- 
cause of the increased emphasis being 
placed on vocational guidance by many 
agencies, this section will undoubtedly at- 
tract a fine attendance. 


Commercial Exhibits 
Our friends, the commercial exhibitors, 
have expressed an unusual interest in our 
Convention this year. This is undoubtedly 
partly due to the fact that the South and 
the Midwest are planning for a develop- 
ment of practical arts and _ vocational 


education facilities in the secondary schools. 
This section of the country has been quite 
alive to the possibilities for expansion of 
vocational education under the recently 
enacted George-Deen Law. ‘These states 
were ready to use these funds even before 
the law was passed. It is quite probable 
that we shall have more than the usual 
number of school board members in at- 
tendance at the Convention in San 
Antonio. A large portion of the com- 
mercial exhibit space was already assigned 
before this issue of the JouRNAL went to 
press. Some of the exhibitors are making 
special arrangements for this year’s exhibits. 


San Antonio—The Convention City 


Have you ever traveled and looked and 
looked until your eyes got tired of looking? 
And then do you recall how that each 
night, as you lay awake thinking of the 
day’s experiences, these sights raced by in 
conglomerate masses? ‘Tall, magnificent 
buildings, little unpainted shacks, old his- 
toric ruins, and beautifully landscaped 
residences sped by but left their impres- 
sion on your heart in story and song. No- 
where in Texas is such a sight more truly 
portrayed than in San Antonio, the A.V.A. 
Convention City for 1936. 

Pioneers from Spain, France, Mexico, 
England, the Confederacy, the Republic of 
Texas, and the United States have built 
monuments that make the Alamo City one 
of the most unusual picturesque in the 
nation. 


Historic Shrines 


A visitor, instead of being shown the 
latest skyscraper, is usually led past the 
monuments of industry to a gray stone 
building sleeping in the center of crowded 
modern Alamo Plaza, with the story of 
100 years written on its low, thick walls. 
The guide asks the visitor to remove his hat 
when he enters and to speak in whispers. 

“This is the Alamo,” the visitor is told: 
That one word, spoken in low tones, sup- 
plies description, explanation, and history. 
The Alamo of today, known as the Shrine 
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of Liberty, consists of the church or chapel, 
and a portion of the adjoining wall which 
has been restored. Everyone should take 
time to re-read the story of the Alamo be- 
fore a visit, for then he could appreciate it 
more. 

Have you taken the “mission drive’? 
you will be asked, for the Alamo is only 
one of the strongholds built by the early 
Spanish Franciscan frairs with the help of 
the Indians. This “mission drive’ extends 
14 miles around the “South Loop” and 
passes Mission San Jose with its famous 
“Rose Window” acclaimed as one of the 
finest Moorish carvings in America, Mis- 
sion San Francisco de Espada, San Juan de 
Capistrano, and Concepcion de Acuna. 
San Fernando Cathedral was erected for 
a church for the community in 1731 and is 
still in use today. Less than three blocks 
from the cathedral is the Spanish Gover- 
nor’s Palace, where representatives of the 
kings of Spain lived and ruled for a 
hundred years. 


Parks and Playgrounds 

Fifty-six parks and plazas, comprising 
approximately 2,000 acres, are scattered 
throughout the city. The greatest of these 
is Brackenridge Park, a 363-acre play- 
ground which contains a zoo where animals 
are kept in their natural environment. One 
seldom leaves this place without drinking 
a cup of tea in the beautiful Japanese 
Sunken Garden. It is these recreational 
spots which have given the town its slogan, 
“the winter playground of America”, for 
summer sports are played the year ’round. 


War Department 

More than 28,600 acres of land in and 
around San Antonio belong to the War 
Department. The largest unit is the 2nd 
Division at Fort Sam Houston, where more 
than 5,000 officers and enlisted men are 
stationed. Randolph Field, the West Point 
of the Air, is located 17 miles east of the 
city. It contains 2,300 acres of land and 
can accommodate 3,500 persons and 300 


planes; it is the largest air training center 
in the world. Kelly Field, Duncan Field, 
Brooks Field, and Camp Normoyle keep 
thousands of other government employees 
busy day and night. 


An Industrial Center 


the chief industries are the 
manufacture of foundry and machine shop 
products, beer and other beverages, num- 
erous food and hovsehold supplies including 
canned goods, flour, packing house prod- 
ucts, candies, cigars and tobacco, brooms, 
vegetable 


Among 


oils, pecan shelling, concrete, 
clay, lumber products, and other building 
materials, paint, petroleum products, as- 
phalt products, refrigerators and_ store 
fixtures, batteries, packing boxes, and 
numerous others. A complete list would 
surely include other interests of 


A.V.A. delegate. 


ever) 


The Centennial Exposition 

The Texas Centennial Exposition now 
being held at Dallas, constructed at a cost 
of over twenty-five million dollars, should 
not be overlooked. Dallas’ neighbor city, 
Fort Worth, advertises for the visitor to 
go to Dallas for the educational factors 
of the Centennial and to come to Fort 
Worth for the Centennial fun and frolic. 
Visitors may take their choice, but all 
education and no fun doesn’t make Jack 
an ideal boy. 


Old Mexico 

To the south of San Antonio lies Old 
Mexico. The Pan-American Highway 
from San Antonio to Mexico City is now 
an all-weather road and paved except for 
approximately 70 miles in the Tamazun- 
chale (Thomas and Charlie) Jacala section 
which has not been oiled but is rolled down 
crushed stone and gravel. All bridges and 
other structures are completed. The 
mountain section should be driven in day- 
time, in order to enjoy the magnificent 
scenery. Tourists on first trip should al- 
low three days for driving from San 
Antonio to Mexico City, at least three 
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hours to drive from the Tamazunchale and 
Jacala section, and at least five hours from 
Jacala to Mexico City. The International 
Bridge is open twenty-four hours every 
day; ‘you may enter or leave Mexico at 
any time. International Bridge toll at 
Laredo, Texas, is 5 cents per person, 10 
cents for roadsters,:and 15 cents for 
larger cars. 

Monterey, the industrial and _ trade 
center of Northern Mexico, is only about 
six hours southwest of San Antonio on 
this new Pan-American Highway. This 
affords a most interesting week-end trip for 
the Convention visitors. 


Schools 


At last, as each delegate gets tired of 
seeing the outside attractions and wants to 
“get down to business,” he can visit the 
vocational schools and high schools. The 
San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
School is one of the outstanding schools of 
its kind in the Southwest and is located 
only a few blocks from the center of the 
city. The Lanier Vocational School is 
another most interesting trade school. The 
student body is approximately 98 per cent 
foreign, and this school was developed to 
meet the educational needs of the large 


foreign population of San _ Antonio. 


Convention Headquarters 

Headquarters for the Home Economics 
Section will be located at the St. Anthony 
Hotel; the Trade and Industrial, Com- 
mercial, Guidance, and _ Rehabilitation 
groups will have headquarters at the Gun- 
ter Hotel; the Industrial Arts Section and 
the Agricultural Section will have their 
headquarters at the Plaza Hotel ; the Com- 
mercial Exhibits and the Registration 
Headquarters will be located in the Gun- 
ter Hotel. 


Economical Trip 

A very pleasant and economical way to 
attend the A.V.A. Convention this year 
would be to make up automobile parties 
and travel overland. The roads are paved 
and in splendid condition. December is a 
very pleasant month for driving in the 
South, no snow is encountered, and the 
weather will be most enjoyable. 

Dividing the expense of the trip cuts 
the cost of the Convention to a very low 
and reasonable figure. 

For those who do not wish to stay at 
hotels, we have listed a number of “Tourist 
Camps” where you will find accommoda- 
tions to suit your pocketbook. 


Recommended Hotels 


San Antonio Hotels and Location Rooms am Psa Manager 

Blue Bonnet, St. Mary’s and Pecan ...... 250 $2.00-$2.50 $3.50- . Roland Burge 
Crockett, Crockett and Nacogdoches 150 1.50- 2.00 Bi SMD in cic 8 tccixxx Wm. Nagel 
Gunter, Houston and St. Mary’s ........ 575 2.50- 5.00 eae Artie Compton 
SN, Ne (Is croak nedes nee 65 1.00- 1.50 1.50- 2.00....Mrs. Freda Skaggs 
Hotel Palms, Presa and College ...... 150 1.00 BA OIDs bs cecsncs David Boyd 
Hutchins, St. Mary’s and Nueva ........ 60 1.00- 1.50 S60 BOD s. 006030008 John W. Hill 
Lanier, Travis and St. Mary’s .......... 250 1.50- 2.50 GMB 6.48. 20.000 Jack DeForrest 
BE, BOOM TIMES occ siserecscewss 160 —‘1.50- 3.00 2.50- 5.00....Chas. H. Seelbach 
Navarro Hotel, 116-118 Navarro St. .... 50 1.00- 1.50 Cr BB i s5 0455005 H. G. Ballou 
Plaza, St. Mary’s and Villita ............ 500 2.00- 5.00 OM Qs 652s eccasnt Jack White 
Robt. E. Lee, Travis and Main .......... 200 ~=s 1.50 2.50 3.00- ss Carl J. Hammons 
St. Anthony, Navarro and Travis ...... 450 2.50- 8.00 3.50-15.00...... Paul E. McSween 
Travelers, 218 Broadway .....scccsccsecs 150 1.50- 2.00 oo” re C. N. Wuest 
Aurora Apt. Hotel, Laurel and Howard..215 Rates: $70-$250 per month........ M. B. Hutchins 


Daily rates: $3.00 and up. 


All hotels listed are within walking distance of the three convention hotels. 
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Tourist Courts Located in San Antonio 


* Angeles Court, 2424 Fredericksburg Road— 
Phone P. 3151. Apartments: one to two beds; 
range from $1.50 to $5.00 per day. This in- 
cludes lights, gas, water and linens. 

Beverly Lodges, Austin and Burr Roads— 
Phone Belmont 30631. Complete apartments. 
Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per day; $7.00 per week; 
$25 per month. 

Blue Bonnet Court, 4542 South Presa St.— 
Phone Lambert 20042. Complete apartments. 
Rates range from $1.00 to $2.50 per day; $7.00, 
$8.00 to $12.00 per week; and $25.00 to $45.00 
per month. 

* Broadway Tourist Courts, 127 Bracken- 
ridge—Phone Fannin 5532. One and _ two- 
room apartments and cottages, with or without 
bath, rates ranging from $1.50 to $5.00 and 
upward per day; $9.00 to $22.50 per week; 
$30.00 to $75.00 per month. No camping space. 

* Grande Courts, 755 East Mulberry Avenue 
—Phone Pershing 9157. 86 apartments and 
fifty bedrooms. Apartment rates are $2.00 to 
$5.00 per day; bedrooms $1.50 to $3.50 per 
day. House car spaces, 50c per day; $3.00 per 
week; $10.00 per month. 

*Hot Wells Tourist Lodge, 5601 South 
Presa—Phone Kenwood 5114. Stucco cottages, 
fully equipped. Rates range from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day; $9.00 to $15.00 per week, and 
$30.00 to $40.00 per month. House car spaces. 
$2.00 per week with lights; 35c per day; 25c 
per day without lights. 

Rainbow Tourist Apartments, 4740 S. Presa 
Street-—Phone Lambert 20152. One to 
four-room apartments. Rates $1.50 to $2.50 
per day; $9.00 to $15.00 per week. No house 
car or trailer space. 

San Pedro Park Tourist Lodge, 714 West 
Myrtle Street—Phone B. 31553. Furnished cot- 
tages. Rates range from 75c to $2.00 per day; 
$3.50 to $7.50 per week. Linen not included. 
House cars and trailers, 25c per day and $2.00 
per week with lights furnished; $1.50 per 
week without lights. 

*Thompson’s House Car and Trailer Space, 
3019 Broadway, near Lions Field. Rates: 
$1.75 per week with baths and lights; $1.00 
per week lights and toilet facilities. 

Johnson Courts, 4302 South Presa—Phone 


Lambert 2-0202. Furnished cottages. Rates 
range from $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Lights, 
linens, kitchen utensils furnished. Shower 
baths. Weekly rates one day off. 

Elmira Tourist Cottages, 1126 E. Elmira— 
Belmont 3-0252. Small furnished cottages. 
Rates range from $1.50 up. Lights and linen 
furnished. 


President Tourist Courts, 1220 E. Quincy— 


Belmont 3-0253. Furnished cottages. 
from $1.25 to $2.00 per day. 
kitchen utensils furnished. 
day off, 

Texas Courts, 908 E. Elmira St.—Phone Bel- 
mont 3-0622. Furnished cottages. Rates range 
from $1.75 to $2.50 per day. Lights, linens, 
kitchen utensils furnished. 

Griffin’s House Car Space, 1209 Broadway. 
Operated by J. W. Griffin. Rates, $1.50 to 
$1.75 per week; $5.00 per month. 

Bungalow Courts, 815 E. Ashby Place— 
Pershing 0516. Furnished cottages and apart- 
ments. Priced from $1.50 to $2.50 daily; $8.00 
to $12.00 weekly; $27.00 to $28.00 monthly. 
Everything furnished. 

Ashby Courts, 825 E. Ashby Place—Pershing 
1239. Furnished cottages. Priced from $1.50 
per day up; $7.50 per week up. Everything 


Rates 
Lights, linen, 
Weekly rates, one 


furnished. 


The mark (*) indicates that these tourist 
accommodations are members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Note: Each of the above Tourist Camps 
furnishes lights, gas, water and linens unless 
otherwise specified. 





U.S. Office of Education Appointments 
(Continued from page 161) 

For a period of four years following his 
graduation from college he was teacher of 
vocational agriculture in his home town, 
from which position he was elevated to the 
position of itinerant teacher trainer for the 
State of Indiana, which he occupied for 
six years. Mr. Gregory comes to the Office 
of Education from his home state, where 
for the past eight years he has been assist- 
ant state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture. He has done graduate work toward 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Cor- 
nell University, where he has majored in 
the field of agricultural education, and has 
made a special study of part-time education 
in that field. 

Mr. Gregory has been prominently iden- 
tified with the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. He is a former editor of the 
A.V.A. JouRNAL and is now a member of 
the Association’s Committee on Policy and 
Program for Vocational 
Agriculture. 


Education in 
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The Future Craftsmen of America 


Launch 


Rss Future Craftsmen of America 
Committee, appointed by President Ham- 
brecht, met in Minneapolis August 17 to 
26. After reviewing the problems con- 
fronting the formation of a national club 
for industrial youth and taking into ac- 
count all the suggestions offered by those 
having experience in club work and other 
agencies interested, the committee favored 
a vertical type organization of youth inter- 
ested in craftsmanship in preference to a 
horizontal type, which also had been pre- 
viously considered. ‘This proposal with the 


‘Prepared by the A.V.A, Future Craftsmen of 
America Committee. 


Future Craftsmen 


1 
Program 


following of six points 
adopted : 

1. That there be a national organiza- 
tion of Future Craftsmen of America com- 
posed of chapters or clubs in local schools, 
a state association of such local chapters, 
and a national association of the several 
affiliated state chapters. 

2. That any non-profit school offering a 
program for the promotion of craftsman- 
ship shall be eligible to organize a local 
chapter of Future Craftsmen of America. 

3. That any person enrolled in the in- 
dustrial department of a school having a 
local chapter of the Future Craftsmen of 
America shall be eligible for membership 


in the Future Craftsmen of America. 


summary was 


of America Degrees 





Degree 


Conditions _ 
Degree Name Degree of Difficult 
No. ” | or Method 8 y 
Vp = ge oes i: 7 
|American Craftsman... .)) | Not more than 75 per year. 
+ Competitive 
| State Craftsman........ ) 1% of state membership. 
| 
‘aE 7 ; 
6 Senior Craftsman....... 3 } To approx. 75% of 3-year student or 1,620 
| 2 | hours instruction, 
|< 
5  |Junior Craftsman....... 2 | 9 | To approx. 75% of 2-year student or 1,080 
i . . 
| 2 | hours instruction. 
Qa 5 a y 
4 Career Craftsman....... ~~ :y © | To approx. 75% of 1-year student or 540 hours 
| | = | instruction. 
Z 
3 Hobby Craftsman....... a a Pursue a hobby. Produce appropriate “master” 
< piece. 
~ : Q | ° 
2 Exploring Craftsman.... 2/6 | Investigate and sample five or more occupa- 
Ss | tions. 
5 
I Amateur Craftsman..... I ~ | Beginning acquaintance with jobs, materials, 
and processes. 
' 
Membership F.C.A...... Required | Open to all youth enrolled in shop practice. 
| 
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4. That there shall be a series of awards 
or degrees based upon individual achieve- 
ment. Non-competitive awards shall be 
issued by the local clubs or chapters on the 
basis of individual achievement and fixed 
standards. Awards issued on a competitive 
basis and limited in number shall be granted 
by chapters. 

5. That award or degree standards shall 
be expressed in descriptive statements ap- 
plicable to any of the fields of craftsman- 
ship and that these standards be further 
developed for the several crafts. 

6. That standards set up in the several 
fields of craftsmanship for the purpose of 
determining degree status of any member 
shall be approved by a national committee 
on degrees. 

From the chart it will be noted that the 
membership degree may be awarded early 
in a boy’s industrial experience and is open 
to all students enrolled in classes in which 
craftsmanship is taught. There are six 
earned degrees which can be awarded by 
the local club, one honorary state degree 
limited to 1 per cent of the state member- 
ship, and one honorary American degree 
limited to 75 annual awards. Both the 
state and national awards will be competi- 
tive. It should be further noted that the 
first three earned degrees are optional and 
not necessarily consecutive; however, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth earned degrees are 
consecutive. 

These several degrees emphasize, respec- 
tively, mastery of elementary processes, 
tools and materials ; exploration in a variety 
of fields of craftsmanship; a hobby interest 
and amateur ability in a selected field; and 
three progressive degrees indicating prog- 
ress in the skills and technical knowledge of 
a trade. 

In setting up standards for degrees the 
following factors are considered : 

Degree of skill attained, 

Degree of technical information attained, 

Personal qualities and character, 

Development of leadership, 

Safety information and practice. 


Constitutions, Degree Requirements, and 
Statement of Philosophy Available 


Steps are being taken to prepare and 
distribute copies of the National Constitu- 
tion of the Future Craftsmen of America, 
and also copies of the degree requirements 
and a statement of the philosophy of the 
organization. These will be distributed 
through the state supervisors of industrial 
education early this fall.* 

A handbook is also in process of prepara- 
tion. It is hoped to have copies available 
for distribution by December. 


Ritual, Symbol, and Other Contests 


In an effort to secure wide participation 
of youth and also to have the benefit of 
talent throughout America the committee 
has a plan under way to have local, state, 
and national contests in the preparation of 
creed, pledge, rituals, ceremonials, symbols, 
pin, pennant, regalia, etc. A similar method 
will be used to provide qualifications and 
standards for the state and national awards. 


Main Purposes of the Organization 


The main purposes of the organization 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. To promote the spirit of craftsman- 
ship. 

2. To provide opportunity for experience 
in leadership. 

3. To encourage interest in hobbies and 
leisure-time activities involving craftsman- 
ship. 

4. To aid the student in the intelligent 
choice of an occupation. 

5. To increase knowledge of industrial 
organization, the interdependence of work- 
ers, trade ethics, and safety. 

6. To promote thrift generally through 
the intelligent use of the products of in- 
dustry and through the wise use of educa- 
tional and training facilities. 

7. To motivate a_ studious attitude 
among youth interested in craftsmanship. 


* Copies may also be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. I. S. Noall, at 223 State Capitol Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, and from Earl Bedell, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
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8. To assist the student in the transition 
from school to work. 

9. To promote fellowship among the 
youth interested in industrial education. 

The Future Craftsmen of America is 
strictly a boys’ organization with a limited 
adult sponsorship, selected from _ public 
school teachers and officials interested in 
craftsmanship. The Future Craftsmen of 
America is intended to serve industrial 
youth in a way similar to that which the 
Future Farmers of America serves agri- 
cultural youth. 

A system of degrees or awards will be 
provided for achievement in craftsmanship. 
These awards will be based upon personal 
qualities, character, attainment in leader- 
ship, practice of safety, and skill in the 
crafts, including technical knowledge. 

Opportunity will be provided for the de- 
velopment of the qualities set forth as 
purposes of the organization. The personal 
qualities to be emphasized will be character 
and social insight, leadership, and safety. 
The character of the true craftsman is ex- 
emplified by the ancient concept: “The 
Gods See Everywhere.” 

It gives practice in civic participatioh by 
providing a program which is local, state, 
and national in scope. The Future Crafts- 
men of America, like the Future Farmers 
of America, will challenge youth to exert 
his influence for high social purposes. 

The second basis upon which degrees 
or awards will be granted will effect a 
revival of the craft spirit among youth. 
It will recognize and give social prestige to 
members who have produced distinctive 
work in any field. 

There are many local clubs now in oper- 
ation. Others will be organized during the 
fall and winter under the direction of the lo- 
cal industrial education leaders in each city. 

State chapters of the Future Craftsmen 
of America will be organized by affiliation 
of local clubs. These will be founded 
under the sponsorship of the state super- 
visor of industrial education in the various 
states. 


Convention Tentatively Set for Detroit 


Plans are being perfected to hold a con- 
stitutional convention of Future Craftsmen 
of America in Detroit on November 6 and 
7. It is suggested that local schools organ- 
ize clubs so that they may be entitled to a 
delegate or proxy vote at this provisional 
convention. ‘The regular national organ- 
ization will be perfected the following year 
when regular state delegates may assemble 
for this purpose. 


Organization of Local Clubs 


Local clubs now operating may secure 
a charter by filing application with the 
Secretary of the F.C.A. committee * and 
filing a statement of their acceptance of the 
national constitution and outline of pur- 
poses. New groups of students enrolled 
in industrial classes in schools that are eli- 
gible may be organized into local Future 
Craftsmen of America clubs by perfecting 
a local organization based upon the na- 
tional constitution. 

The widespread interest in the Future 
Craftsmen of America movement in every 
state in the union is indicative of the need 
for a national club organization in this 
field. It gives promise of a successful fu- 
ture that should equal the achievements and 
service of the Future Farmers of America. 

Membership of the F.C.A. Executive 
Committee : 

Paul L. Cressman, Director, Bureau of In- 
struction, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

E. E. Gunn, Jr., State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Vice-Chairman. 

Irvin S. Noall, State Director of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Secretary. 

Earl L. Bedell, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Board of Education, 


Detroit, Michigan, Director of Publica- 
tions. 


Other members of the F.C.A. Committee 


* Application blanks may be obtained from 
the secretary. 


(Continued on page 177) 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To Members of the Future Farmers of America: , 

As National President of the Future Farmers of America | am issuing a 
call for the Ninth National Convention of the organization to be held at 
the Baltimore Hotel in Kansas City, Missouri, October 19 to 22, 1936, 
at the time of the American Royal Livestock Show. 

Chartered Associations of F.F.A., in good standing with the national 
organization, are entitled to two delegates each. 
Associations are requested to make immediate plans for official representa- 
tion and to urge other members and friends to attend the Convention. May 
we have full and complete representation at the Ninth National Conven- 
tion in order to transact the necessary business and to lay definite plans 
for our “Tenth Anniversary” to be observed in 1937. 


National President, Future Farmers of America. 


The officers of such 


WILLIAM SHAFFER, 








Plans for the national convention are in 
full swing. Included in this big meeting 
there will be business sessions; conimittee 
work; reports; addresses and talks; elec- 
tion and raising of candidates to the Degree 
of American Farmer; election of officers; 
radio broadcasts ; parades; concerts ; presen- 
tation of awards to Star Farmers, the out- 
standing public speakers, chapters and State 
Associations as well as various educational 
and entertainment features. 

The Michigan State F.F.A. Band of 
about fifty-five pieces will be present as the 
official band of the convention. Over 
$2,100 in awards will be given out by the 
national organization. All chartered asso- 
ciations will be represented by delegates, 
including Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Among the important problems to be 
discussed on the floor of the convention 
are: Changes in the national constitution ; 
plans for the tenth anniversary; radio pro- 
grams; merchandise contracts; changes in 
contest rules; publications; budget; pro- 


gram of work; affiliated membership and 
alumni units. 


Texas 


The annual report of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of F.F.A. for the year ended June 
30, 1936, shows a paid-up membership of 
12,032. One year ago Texas reported 
8,868 members; two years ago their record 
showed only 5,556 members. Texas was 
given a special award by the national or- 
ganization when the 10,000 membership 
mark was reached. 


Montana 

Floyd Pahnish of Dillon, who placed 
first in the long-time farm planning pro- 
gram contest, will be given a trip to the 
national F.F.A. convention in October. 


Missouri 


Gerald Heaton of Green City, Missouri, 
exhibited the champion lamb at the Na- 
tional Stock Yards Vocational Agriculture 
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Fat Lamb Show held this summer in St. 
Louis. Lloyd Van Hove of Carthage, IIli- 
nois, produced the reserve champion. Ger- 
ald’s lamb was in class I (75 pounds or 


under). Lloyd’s lamb was in Class II 
(over 75 pounds). Young Heaton fur- 
ther distinguished himself by winning 


champion honors on: his pen of three fat 
lambs. The F.F.A. Chapter of Hamilton, 
Missouri, exhibited the champion carload, 
consisting of twenty-five fat lambs. 

The dates of the Midwest Vocational 
Agriculture Livestock Show and Sale are 
September 2nd, 3rd and 4th. This event 
is participated in by F.F.A. members from 
six of the Midwest States. 


Massachusetts 
Dr. R. W. Stimson, State Adviser, was 


honored recently by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society for his ‘“‘work in stimu- 
lating the study of horticulture” and for 
“long and excellent service.” The award 
included a silver medal and a special letter 
from the secretary of the Society. 

Mr. Stimson’s leadership in agricultural 
education dates back to 1908, when he or- 
ganized and directed the program of 
Smith’s Agricultural School at Northamp- 
ton. In 1911 he became the first State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
Massachusetts. The action taken by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society is a 
tribute to Mr. Stimson’s effort and accom- 
plishment and constitutes a valuable en- 
dorsement for vocational education in agri- 
culture. 


Kentucky 


Over 700 members attended the Seventh 
State Convention of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion held in Bowling Green, August 5-7. 
It was the most successful convention held 
thus far. Forty-three boys received State 
Farmer degrees. An impromptu speaking 
contest and competition in various musical 
events created much interest; considerable 
talent within the membership was uncov- 


ered. Dr. R. H. Woods was elected State 


Adviser and Mr. H. H. Peters, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived the degree of Honorary State 
Farmer. Some 500 members made the trip 
through Mammoth Cave on August 5th, 
the first day of the meeting. 


Alabama 

A total of $7,366.41 was raised this year 
by members of the Future Farmers and 
Future Homemakers in Alabama for the 
purpose of equipping convalescent homes 
for crippled children at Mobile and Bir- 
mingham. Equipment was also provided 
for a ward in the Selma Hospital. This 
campaign was launched last October, and 
quotas of $80 were accepted by the com- 
bined organizations in schools where voca- 
tional agriculture and vocational home 
economics were represented. Forty-one 
schools raised their exact quotas and four- 
teen schools exceeded their quotas. 


Nebraska 

St. Edward Chapter is recognized the 
outstanding chapter in Nebraska for 1936. 
This group received a plaque for its achieve- 
ment and is entered in the 1936 national 
chapter contest. John Martin, local ad- 
viser, was State President of the Nebraska 
Association of F.F.A. in 1930 and, while 
an active member of the Waverly chapter, 
helped his own group gain national honors 
in this same event. 


South Dakota 

Andrew Sundstrom, Past National 
F.F.A. President, who is now at South 
Dakota State College, won distinction as 
the outstanding agricultural freshman of 
North America. Asa result of this honor he 
was awarded a full scholarship to the Dan- 
forth Foundation Leadership Camp held 
in August in Camp Miniwanca, Michigan. 
Ohio 

Stanley Tschantz, National Vice-Presi- 
dent, was designated by the National Board 
of Trustees, F.F.A., to attend the Dan- 
forth Foundation Leadership Camp held in 
Michigan the latter part of August. 
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Wisconsin 

Considerable member interest was shown 
in the F.F.A. camp at the State Fair, Au- 
gust 22 to 29. Leadership training was 
offered in addition to the usual exhibits 
and other competition. <A trip to Chicago 
for those in attendance was also included 
in the plans. 
Virginia 

“The Best Rally Ever Held” is the ver- 
dict of some 1,200 F.F.A. members in the 
Old Dominion State who attended the 
1936 event this summer at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. The Virginia Associa- 
tion has 199 chapters and 5,675 members. 
James Via of Ashland is the new State 
President. 
California 

The Hilmar Chapter made a 6,700-mile 
trip this summer through nine states, twelve 
national parks, and into three countries, all 
for $35.00 per boy with ten in. the party. 

The Garden Grove Chapter made a trip 
to Yellowstone Park. 





Future Craftsmen of America 
(Continued from page 174) 


appointed by the American Vocational As- 
sociation by President George Hambrecht: 


O. D. Adams, State Director cf Vocational 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 

E. E. Erickson, Director, Division of In- 
dustrial Education, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, California. 

George Fern, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
William G. Flannery, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Denver, Colorado 

(Emergency Education). 

R. J. Greenly, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Herman S. Hall, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Fred Heisler, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Frank C. Moore, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Thomas H. Quigley, Professor of Industrial 
Education, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Public—No. 673—74th Congress. 


J. J. Seidel, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Baltimore, Md. 

R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

H. A. Tiemann, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Denver, Colorado. 

B. H. Van Oot. State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Richmond, Va. 





The George-Deen Law 
(Continued from page 164) 
and over, and evening-school classes for 
workers sixteen years of age and over; ex- 
cept that the appropriations made by this 
Act for distributive occupational subjects 
shall be limited to part-time and evening 
schools as provided in said Act of February 
23, 1917, for trade, home economics, and 
industrial subjects and as qualified by the 
provisions of this section; and that the 
appropriations available under section 4 of 
this Act shall be available for expenses of 
attendance at meeting of educational asso- 
ciations and other organizations and for ex- 
penses of conferees called to meet in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, are 
necessary for the efficient discharge of the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6a. No part of the appropriations 
herein authorized shall be expended in in- 
dustrial-plant training programs, except 
such industrial-plant training be bona-fide 
vocational training, and not a device to 
utilize the services of vocational trainees 
for private profit. 

Sec. 7. The appropriations authorized 
by this Act shall be in lieu thereof and not 
in addition to the appropriations authorized 
in sections 1 and 2 of Public Law Num- 
bered 245, Seventy-third Congress, ap- 
proved May 21, 1934. 

Sec. 8. As used in this Act the term 
“States and Territories’’ means the several 
States, the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, the Island of Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Approved, June 8, 1936. 


H. R. 12120. 
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Ride ‘em, Cowboy! 


Or Why the Ship Thinks San Antonio Is a Great Port! 


—_ ER or later it was bound to hap- 
pen. Mariners are supposed to be versatile 
folk, at least good on boxing the compass. 
But this new destination has created con- 
sternation on the bridge of the Ship. For 
even when A.V.A. went to Kansas City 
there was a way to get the old hulk up 
to the port of call. San Antonio is really 
inward. 

After sailing south around Florida Straits 
and across the Gulf, the helmsman of the 
Ship will have to steer straight for Mata- 
gorda Peninsula and through Pass Cavallo 
and les Espiritu into San Antonio Bay. 
Just in case you plan to sail with us! 

What, says the Crew, exclamation-point 
—we dinna ken thet San Hantonio she 
was seaport. ‘Taint, ma fran, taint. For 
when you slide into San Antonio Bay you’re 
still a hundred and thirty miles ‘rom the 
center of town and the Gunter Hotel— 
and the Alamo. Everything in San An- 
tonio ends sooner or later at the Alamo, 
remember that! 

It’s rather a pert little creek, too, that 
eases north through the cow and cotton 
land, through sage brush and cactus and 
jack rabbit country. From a nautical angle 
it looks more favorable to the crew if the 
cargo were transferred to prairie schooner 
pulled by long-horn steers. , 

So that’s likely to be the sailing orders, 
once our Cap’n has been assured there'll be 
fodder for the beasts and plenty of cactus 
water for the crew. 

San Antonio is a city of vivid surprises. 
From the coming of the Spaniards in 1692, 
its main products have been Mexican pot- 
tery, ten-gallon hats, shell souvenirs and 
golf courses. Until Texas was admitted 
into the Union, San Antonio hadn’t any of 











BETTER STANDARDS | 
SCHOOL BUSINESS 


LA 


the modern advantages except chile con 
carne. Now it has Spanish restaurants, 
Mid-West barbeques and bill boards. Civ- 
ilization has brought all those adornments. 

True, the Spanish Missions and the 
Alamo recall the grand old days of Santa 
Ana and Mexican silver and horned 
saddles. 

Texas is called the Lone-Star State be- 
cause it has had its centennial and still 
feels democratic. Nearby is Fort Sam 
Houston, named for a man who never lived 
there but preferred Kelly Field for reasons 
not disclosed and hence not worth discuss- 
ing in the lobby or anywhere else. 

As was mentioned earlier, the main prod- 
ucts of Texas are cotton, horned toads and 
antiquated Fords. Anybody tries to drive 
a car in Texas except babes in arms and 
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fellows in wheel chairs, who got that way 
driving Texas cars. 

Instead of slowing up for crossings, they 
count on a lucky carom off the other 
driver's fenders. 

If you’ve never driven a car in Texas, 
you've missed the real thrill of open spaces, 
quick drawing and what the natives play- 
fully term the open season on Yanks. 

The Crew have been warned that golf 
is compulsory in San Antonio, the same as 
calisthenics in Freshmen year at Vassar or 
Sanskrit for Juniors at Harvard. Golf is 
played in what we call sea sand, using aban- 
doned water holes for hazards and oil wells 
for all except the nineteenth hole. You play 
out through Death Valley, the eighth hole 
is at Los Angeles, and then you take it by 
easy foursomes through Agua Calienti and 
El Paso back to the Club House. 

Down in Texas they don’t think any- 
thing of driving 130 miles to a dance, just 
to show a neighborly spirit and continue the 
revival of the Texas shindigs. 

San Antonio is among other things a city 
of surprises in food—dishes that challenge 
the most lagged appetite. Instead: of a 
dinner being the usual soup-to-nuts affair, 
you can experience all the thrills of new 
tastes and new sensations in tortillas and 
enchilados. 

It seems the custom of highly spiced food 
in these tropical countries arose from the 
attempts of the native Indians to poison the 
invading Spaniards. However unfortunate 
you may consider it, the Spaniards sur- 
vived. By that time their taste-buds were 
full-blown roses and they went right on 
eating the stuff—thus becoming number 
ninety-eight of the old Spanish customs. 

Any delegate who finds it necessary to 
resort to the inanities of the movies while 
in picturesque San Antonio deserves inqui- 
sition or should interview Dr. Freud. All 
anyone needs to do to be amused and en- 
tranced is to walk through the quaint Mex- 
ican quarters and examine the Mexican 


craftware and fill up the suitcase with 
Christmas presents a la Mexique—pottery, 
shawls, blankets, hairless dogs and picture 
post cards of gasoline stations. 

No fooling, the Alamo is a historic treat 
—like Philadelphia’s Independence Hall. 
Any American would be thrilled to stand 
inside these walls and reflect on the cour- 
age of these pioneers defying death for lib- 
erty. Being a martyr is great, but the 
thought of it makes me chilly—even in San 
Antonio. 

No matter if San Antonio is the farthest 
south A.V.A. has ever journeyed, everyone 
who is fortunate enough to make the trip 
will find there a spirit of gracious hospi- 
tality. No better hosts adorn the map from 
coast to coast. That they are rightly proud 
of their gem of the prairies is not hard to 
understand, once you've relaxed enough to 
settle back into the reflective attitude which 
these copper-colored sunsets induce. You'll 
understand why they are so proud of their 
parks and their zoo, with its striking re- 
semblance to old photographs. 

You'll find in San Antonio a certain per- 
vasive charm which lingers on in spite of 
all man can do to change this beauty spot 
into one grand curio shop and happy hunt- 
ing ground for conducted tours. 

The Ship warns that it will dock early 
on the Gunter Hotel mezzanine. Her new 
Cap’n will be at the end of the gang plank 
to greet all comer-aboarders, whether you 
are attending A.V.A. for the first or the 
thirtieth time. Who the new Cap’n will 
be will not be known until the October 
election—but we plan to horn-swaggle him, 
brand him, and have him on deck for the 
Ship’s RODEO. But, land sakes, we're 
giving away the Ship’s party. Don’t say 
I told you and be sure to bring your white 
leather spats and low-heeled boots. Ride 
‘em, Cowboy! 

Wa.po WriGHT, 
Commodore Rtd. 
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Book Reviews 


Lire ApjUSTMENT Series, by C. A. Pros- 
ser and Walter A. Anderson. McKnight 
& McKnight, Bloomington, IIl.; Teach- 
er’s Manual, 45 pages, 50 cents; Getting 
a Job, 51 pages, 50 cents; Practice Book 
on Getting a Job, 6 cents in hundred 
lots. 


After all, the distinction between voca- 
tional and so-called “academic” education 
is not so much subject matter as the simple 
but vital distinctions of pupil’s motive and 
teacher’s method and management. A 
textbook that presents subject matter in a 
light to call forth an ever-present life 
motive of adolescent pupils, that gives the 
harassed teacher a rich mine of suggestive 
methods, and supplies teacher and pupil 
with the physical material necessary for us- 
ing those methods, makes a decided con- 
tribution to the whole field of adolescent 
education, including the vocational. Pros- 
ser and Anderson’s little booklets Getting 
a Job, Teacher's Manual and Practice 
Book do just that. 

Individual instruction, motivation, in- 
tegration of theory and practice are 
mouthy educational watchwords. But, 
until some one provides for the individual 
pupil’s use, in each division of subject mat- 
ter, a cheap and effective individual pupil’s 
work book, such as the Practice Book 
with its complete directions for each lesson, 
individual instruction remains something 
for administrators and teacher-trainers to 
prate about. 

And the stimulating of the pupil to 
secure further functioning subject matter 
from the real world about him in Getting a 
Job and the thinking his own way through 
the application of this subject matter to 
his own individual life problems in the 
Practice Book represent a high degree of 
motivation and a happy integration of 
theory and practice made possible for the 
busy teacher in an ordinary schoolroom. 


tT. H. @. 


THE Story oF Woot AND Mounair. 


A film which presents a tabloid history 
of the textile industry, in recorded dialogue 
and pictures which are projected upon a 
standard screen. The film covers ranch- 
ing, spinning, weaving, dying, testing and 
other principal steps in the making of wool 
and mohair for upholstery cloth. The 
subject matter is treated entirely in an 
informative manner, with a musical back- 
ground and recorded conversation. There 
is no advertising beyond the statement at 
the close that the film was produced in 
the Ford Motor Company Motion Picture 
Laboratories. 

This film release now is available for 
as many showings as are desired to schools, 
clubs, and similar organizations. Distribu- 
tion has been made to 6,000 Ford dealers 
in the United States. These Ford dealers 
are equipped to supply film, screen, pro- 
jector, and an operator if desired, upon 
request. 


MAacuHINE SuHop Practice. Two volumes, 
Jones, Bruce Publishing Company ; Book 
I, 166 pages; Book II, 207 pages. 


These books divide machine shop practice 
according to machines, operations, or 
related technical information. Each ma- 
chine and machine operation is described 
and illustrated, and following each chapter 
there is a series of appropriate, practical 
questions for the students to answer. The 
books would be of considerable value to 
high school, trade school and_ technical 
school students and to apprentices in in- 
dustry. 


Diese, Encines—Anderson. McGraw- 
Hill; 491 pages, illustrated, list $5.00, 
published 1935. 


This book is a practical treatment of 
American and European Diesel engines, ex- 
plaining the theory, principles of operation, 
installation, maintenance, and selection for 
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specific purposes. The mature students 
having practical experience in gas engines 
will find this book valuable. 


MAKING A LivinG In Rapio—Zeh Bouck. 
McGraw-Hill; 222 pages, not illus- 
trated. List $2.00. 

This book describes servicing, operating, 
and engineering phases of radio and dis- 
cusses job opportunities, pay, training costs. 
This is a book that describes the oppor- 
tunities for employment in radio work. 
It is not a technical treatment of the radio. 


UpuHo.tstereD Furniture—C. W. Sea- 
ger. Bruce Publishing Co. Price 
$2.00, 181 pages. 

A very complete book describing impor- 
tant operations and many “trade secrets” 
in upholstering. Drawing and photographs 
together with detailed direction. Glazed 
paper, securely bound. 


Meta Work EssentTiALs—Tustison and 
Kranzusch. Bruce Publishing Co., 176 
pages. 

An elementary book dealing with proc- 
esses in shaping and forming metals.- Well 
illustrated. 


LETTERING OF Topay—Hunt Bros. Bruce 
Publishing Company, paper bound, 75 
cents. 

A collection of modern alphabets of 
value to commercial artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others. Each of these thirty- 
two alphabets is based on notions of good 
design and correct letter construction, al- 
though a few are just novelties. 


PracticAL SHop MAatTHeEMartics, by 
Wolfe and Phelps. Vol. I1, McGraw- 


Hill Book Co. Price, $2.00. 


Volume II of Practical Shop Mathe- 
matics is intended for the use of advanced 
students in machine-shop practice who de- 
sire a knowledge of the mathematics and 
application of compound angles, screw 
threads, gears, and indexing. The book 
is a compilation and elaboration of the les- 


son sheets used by one of the authors in the 
Ford Motor Company’s apprentice school, 
and contains numerous practical problems, 
formulas, and illustrations based on actual 
shop experience. Ta understand the book, 
a knowledge of fractions, decimals, geom- 
etry, and plane trigonometry is necessary. 


- is Ve 


PracTICAL ProBLeMs IN Botany, by W. 
W. Robbins and J. Isenbarger. N. Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1936. Pp. 385; 
illustrations, 230. List price, $2.00. 
The principles of plant growth pre- 

dominate and details of plant anatomy are 

developed mainly with this in view. 

Relatively, little space is given to sys- 

tematic botany and considerable attention 

is given to the economic implications. 

While not too technical for high school 

pupils, the volume of material is greater 

than required for the period devoted to 
botany in many high schools. A judicious 
selection of material for local use would 
overcome this difficulty. The “human 
value” in the problems discussed is un- 
questioned. The subject matter and sug- 
gested laboratory work both lend them- 
selves to individual work based on personal 
differences as well as local conditions.— 


P. 2. we 
MonNoGRAPHS OF THE New YorK STATE 
VocaATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


For a number of years the New York 
State Vocational Association has followed 


the practice of issuing at _ intervals 
a monograph in some field of in- 
dustrial arts or vocational education. 
In each field specialists have  con- 


tributed articles which are of value to 
teachers of these subjects. A number of 
the monographs are available for distribu- 
tion at: Monograph No. 1, 50 cents; 
Monograph No. 2, 75 cents; Monograph 
No. 3, $1. They may be had from Mr. 
Roy Johncox, Secretary, New York State 
Vocational Association, Vocational High 
School, Rochester, New York. 
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The first monograph is devoted to the 
subject of industrial arts and contains 
articles from the pens of Dr. David Sned- 
den, formerly of Columbia University; 
Dr. R. K. Piez, State Normal School, 
Oswego; Roy G. Fales, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts, and others. 

Home economics is the subject to which 
the second monograph is devoted. This 
monograph should be of special interest to 
teachers of this subject because it devotes 
a large amount of space to projects, cur- 
riculum building and other practical ques- 
tions. Many leaders in this field have 
contributed. 

The third monograph is concerned with 
various phases of adult education. In all, 
some twenty articles on this subject appear 
in it, many of them dealing with adult 
education under the TERA in New York 
City. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME AND ON THE 
Farm, by Forrest B. Wright. N. Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1935. Pp. 312; il- 
lustrations, 66. List price, $2.50. 


The Wiley Farm Series Plan similar to 
cthers in the same series. Part I consists 
of twenty “lessons” including 45 jobs from 
simple cells to ordinary service jobs. Much 
of this is on the laboratory study basis. 

Part II includes ten chapters of technical 
study of the nature of electricity and elec- 
trical power, motors and generators. This 
part is primarily for the understanding of 
rather than working with electricity. While 
fairly technical the discussion would be 
understood by a high school boy. 


RurAv ELectriFicaTiIon, by J. P. Schaen- 


zer. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1935. Pp. 259; illustrations, 
165. 


Arranged in 25 chapters with a “class 
discussion” approach to each. The text as- 
sumes the availability of a commercial cur- 
rent, though chapter 10 is devoted to 
“Farm Electric-Lighting Plants.” After a 
preliminary study of the source of service, 


the chapters deal with wiring materials, 
wiring maintenance and repair, wiring the 
farmstead, wiring the home, wiring the 
barn and outbuildings, lights and lighting. 
Separate chapters are devoted to electric 
motors, ensilage cutters, wood sawing, in- 
cubating and brooding, dairy refrigeration, 
electric hotbeds, household equipment and 
several others. 


GENERAL SHOP Woopworkinc—V. C. 
Fryklund and A. J. LaBerge. McKnight 
and McKnight, Publishers, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


This is a shop manual for woodwork suit- 
able for the general shop or for a begin- 
ning course in a unit shop of woodwork. 
The illustrations are clear, numerous, and 
excellently well chosen and placed. The 
book is clearly and definitely divided into 
two divisions: first, ““What you should be 
able to do”; second, “What you should 
know.” ‘These divisions follow the best 
modern practice in the writing of instruc- 
tion sheets in industrial arts. The illustra- 
tions are in the wide margins of the pages 
and are located where they will be of the 
most value to the student. The instruc- 
tions are clear and concise. The informa- 
tion is in an interesting form and the vari- 
ous items are easily found. The table of 
contents is an analysis into instructional 
units of the work to be taught. The book 
is written in perfect harmony with the re- 
port on standards of the A.V.A. Commit- 
tee. It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
this is one of the best available books on the 
market for teaching of woodwork in the 
general shop or in the first course in wood- 
work in a unit shop. It is much to be 
hoped that numerous other books, planned 
and written as this one is, will appear for 
the other types of shop activity now found 
in the best general shops throughout the 
country. It should be said that this is not 
a teacher’s book but a pupil’s book, and one 
of the most usable published up to this 
time. 


A. B. M. 
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Here and There 


The Williamsport, Pa., CCC 
Vocational School 


As an outgrowth of the unemployment 
rehabilitation program being carried on by 
the Williamsport, Pa., Public Schools as 
a part of the city vocational program, three 
camps in the Third Corps Area are co- 
operating in an experiment to demonstrate 
the feasibility of applying the techniques of 
the retraining school’ to the camp pro- 
grams. As with the retraining program, 
there are four steps through which the 
young men go on their way toward perma- 
nent employment. ‘The first step is the 
individual diagnosis step, in which the 
young man is examined for the specific 
things standing between him and a job. 
The second step, training, attempts to re- 
move these obstacles, and the last two steps 
are designed to find him a job and help 
him on that job during the initial period 
of the new employment. 

The program has been in operation since 
May, 1936. The entire day of Saturday is 
given over to intensive training’ in the 
school center, which is well equipped for 
this work. The men have made excep- 
tional progress, and most of them are now 
approaching the degree of skill necessary 
for placement. ‘The school staff does not 
anticipate any difficulty in finding job op- 
portunities for the men; in fact, the ranks 
are already thinning as men leave for pri- 
vate employment in the home communities. 

. 
A Vocational Course in Hotel and 
Restaurant Management 


A vocational course in hotel and restau- 
rant management has been organized in the 
San Francisco Junior College. The work 
outlined covers two years, including food 


*The Public Retraining School has been in 
operation for nearly six years, with thousands 
of persons receiving assistance. At the present 
time the school is making placements at the 
rate of 800 per year, at an average cost per 
placement of about $30.00. 


preparation and service, hotel engineering, 
accounting, advertising, housekeeping, front 
office practice, and hotel law. In addition 
to the time spent in school, each student 
is required to spend sixteen weeks of sum- 
mer practice in various positions with one 
or more institutions. An advisory commit- 
tee, which includes representatives from 
some of the most prominent hotels of 
northern California, has assisted in plan- 
ning the course. The purpose is to pro- 
vide preliminary training to young men 
and women who wish to enter various 
phases of the work of hotel and restaurant 
management. Enrollment is limited to 40 
pupils. 

. 
Sixty-five Machinists’ Apprentices 
in School at Seattle 


In June, a group of 65 machinists’ ap- 
prentices entered the Edison Vocational 
School in Seattle for definite training sup- 
plementary to their trade. They are di- 
vided into five groups, and each group at- 
tends school one-half day each week on his 
employer’s time. The training plan was 
outlined by an advisory committee cem- 
posed of representatives from employees, 
employers, and the schools. ‘The school 
provides the full-time services of one per- 
son who teaches for half the time and acts 
as coordinator for the other half. 

. 


Portland, Ore., Organizes Class 
in Restaurant Cooking 


A class in restaurant cooking is in opera- 
tion in Portland, Ore. The cafeteria in 
one of the large office buildings is con- 
ducted by the class, and all food is pre- 
pared and served by persons who are in 
training. Enrollment varies from 18 to 
25, with pupils remaining for from six to 
twelve weeks. The work is conducted on 
an opportunity basis, and pupils may enter 
at any time and leave whenever they secure 
a job. In many instances girls secure part- 
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time work and remain in school for further 
training. Some pupils wish training in one 
phase of work only, but most of them are 
given training and experience in all phases 
of the work. An advisory committee from 
the restaurant owners and workers of Port- 
land is cooperating in providing training 
and placement. 
e 


An Opportunity for Women 


A rather unusual type of vocational class 
is maintained in the Denver Opportunity 
School, where more than 100 women are 
trained each year to plan travel routes and 
furnish information for automobile tourists. 
These women secure summer positions with 
oil companies, hotels and tourist bureaus. 

a 


Jewelry Trade School Started 


A trade school for the preparation of 
workers in the jewelry industry has been 
opened during the past year in Attleboro, 
Mass., one of the jewelry centers of New 
England. Much of the equipment and ma- 
chinery for this school has been loaned by 
local jewelry manufacturers. As a part of 
their training, students enrolled in this 
course have installed the equipment and 
have made the minor repairs needed to put 
it in good working order. About 60 boys 
are enrolled in this school. 

. 


Adult Homemaking Education 
in Nebraska 


Two new adult homemaking centers 
were opened last year in Nebraska, and 
there was an increase of 29.5 per cent in 
the enrollment in adult homemaking cen- 
ters. This is the second year the adult 
homemaking program has carried on in one 
center with itinerant teachers from Omaha. 
The same plan will be in operation next 
year. 

Albion, a town of 2,100, appointed a 
man as director of adult education last year. 
He teaches classes in parent education and 
directs the adult vocational homemaking 


program. Classes have been continued 
throughout the summer in some phases of 
the work, which is not usual in any except 
the larger school systems. An analysis of 
the home projects carried by students in 
the day school shows that more than 20 
per cent of them are classified under the 
head of housing. 
e 
Vocational Training for Firemen 


and Bakery Cooks 


The third teacher-training course for 
firemen for Virginia was conducted in 
Richmond, August 24 to 29. Instructors 
from twenty-four cities and counties were 
in attendance. Chief Fire Marshal Sher- 
wood Brockwell of North Carolina was 
the instructor. During the winter, each of 
these instructors will teach one or more fire 
fighting courses in their respective com- 
munities. Last year over 1,400 firemen re- 
ceived instruction. The State Department 
of Education, the Fire Chief’s Association, 
the Firemen’s Association, the State Fire- 
fighting Instructors’ Association, and the 
League of Virginia Municipalities are co- 
operating in this program. 

The City of Richmond, Va., has recently 
established a training program for bakery 
cooks. The class is conducted at the Citi- 
zen’s Service Exchange, and is taught by 
Mr. A. S. Owens. The product of the 
school is sold on script to members who 
work in the exchange. 

* 


Vocational Education by Radio 


It is estimated that the program “Voca- 
tional Agriculture,” which is released over 
three California stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company for fifteen minutes 
each week, is heard as a part of the regular 
high school vocational agriculture class 
work, by from 2,000 to 3,000 boys. It is 
heard periodically by another 2,000 boys in 
groups determined by the particular sub- 
ject of the day, by several hundred non- 
vocational science classes in city schools, 
and by many thousands of adults. 
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From the outset, it was realized that 
turning on the radio in the classroom does 
not insure class interest, so a section was 
reserved for Future Farmers of America 
activity news, which during the year 
brought announcements and current events 
about the boys themselves. 

As a further “interest getter” the second 
year, a “Question and Answer” section was 
added. Boys from all parts of the state 
sent in queries concerning rations, fertil- 
izers, disease control measures and manage- 
ment problems. Three or four were an- 
swered each week. 

“ 


Good Depression Period Records 


A recent study of the graduates of the 
Lathrop Polytechnic Institute of Kansas 
City made by H. H. Coxen, local instructor 
trainer, revealed the fact that slightly over 
50 per cent of the graduates were working 
at the trade they learned in school. 

A recent survey contacted 97 per cent 
of all those graduating from the McKinley 
Trade School at Wheeling, W. Va., during 
its ten years of service. Every one was em- 
ployed or furthering his education.. None 


were on relief. 
© 


C. L. Wetzel Takes 
New Responsibilities 


C. L. Wetzel, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education of Missouri, has 
been elected teacher trainer at the Hadley 
Vocational School at St. Louis, Mo. 

+ 


Reports from the Girls 


The Girls’ Vocational School of Detroit, 
Mich., recently held a Home-coming Day 
for its graduates. Fifty graduates were 
present. Twelve girls gave five-minute 
speeches selecting from their own school 
and business experiences interesting stories 
of how fascinating it was to be employed 
on a job and how valuable it was to be 
trained definitely for a specific type of 
work. The speakers came from several of 
the city’s best cafeterias, department store 


offices, dressmaking and alteration shops, 
from doctors’ offices, and one from a day 
nursery. 

* 
An Aid to Economic Security 


Marquette, Mich., has a very successful 
cooperative course in diversified occupations 
in the local high school. Sixty-eight bovs 
are enrolled and are in school every morn- 
ing and at work every afternoon. “Twenty- 
five different occupations are represented. 
Twenty-four of the boys graduated this 
year and have jobs in their own home town 
and therefore did not drift away to the 
large congested industrial centers. 

° 


Industrial Education Developments 
in West Virginia 


The trade department at Union High 
School, Benwood, W. Va., is to be extended 
next year to include sheet metal and oxy- 
acetylene welding. Following last year’s 
practice, in response to many requests, it 
is the intention to conduct one or more 
“night turns” in the school machine shop 
during the summer. 

Industrial surveys as a guide for extend- 
ing trade school offerings are being con- 
ducted at two centers in West Virginia. 
Significant findings are: (a) many indus- 
tries now require high school or trade 
school graduation of all their applicants for 
employment, and (b) requests for courses 
in which boys can learn “to work, and use 
their hands.” 

. 


W.P.A. Enters Vocational Training Field 
The Women’s Division of the W.P.A. 


received a grant-in-aid of a half million 
dollars to promote a program of vocational 
training in the field of household service in 
twenty-one states, New York City and 
Washington, D. C. This work has been 
organized under Miss Anna Marie Dris- 
coll on leave from her position in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. In many of these states, a 
special supervisor is employed in charge of 
the promotion and development of these 
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classes and a person in charge of placement. 
The success of the work indicates what can 
be done where an adequate staff of women 
is placed in charge of the development of 
women’s classes. 

+ 
Coeducational Vocational Schools 

Philadelphia is planning two new voca- 
tional schools to cost about two million dol- 
lars. These will be coeducational—an in- 
teresting innovation for the Quaker City. 

Miss Elizabeth Fish, Principal of the 
Mary Miller Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is planning for a 
year’s leave of absence devoted to study and 
travel. Miss Agnes Crounse will be acting 
principal in her absence. 

This vocational high school has one of 
the most up-to-date buildings recently con- 
structed. The printing department enrolls 
both young men and young women, as both 
are employed locally in the trade. Another 
feature of this school is the maintenance 
of a course for practical nursing assistants 
in which the student is routed to various 
hospitals for different units of work by the 
Vocational Hospital, a central institution. 
This was made possible by the Alumnae of 
the Nursing School assuming the bonded 
indebtedness for the purchase of the build- 
ing. The hospital admits no acute cases, 
and is conducted under an advisory board. 

The Vocational High School has the 
usual courses in dressmaking, power ma- 
chine operating in garment making, beauty 
culture, jewelry and metal work, child 
nursing, and various types of food trades. 
A recent addition to the equipment is a 
multilith machine which provides an oppor- 
tunity both for printing and for the pho- 
tography department. 

Four coordinators. keep the various de- 
partments of the school in touch with the 
opportunities for placement in the various 
fields of work taught. The school con- 
ducted two sessions of trade training this 
year. The late afternoon class was for 
mature groups of high school graduates 
who by intensive preemployment instruc- 





tion was able to receive placement in the 
trade at advanced levels of employment. 
e 


Women Vocational Leaders in 
Michigan and Texas 


Miss Ethel Wooden, formerly director 
of the Continuation School of Pontiac, 
Mich., has gone to Cincinnati as director 
of the Division of Development and Re- 
training in the organization of the Cincin- 
nati Employment Center in the Metropoli- 
tan Area of that city. It represents one 
phase of the Economic Security program 
and aims to utilize health, educational, and 
social agencies of the city in the solution of 
problems of personal adjustment and indi- 
vidual placement. 

The women engaged in Industrial Edu- 
cation in Michigan have organized a 
Woman’s section of the Michigan Voca- 
tional Association. They have planned to 
carry on a definite program of research, 
demonstration, and experiment in the field 
of training for the lesser skilled industries 
in which large numbers of women are em- 
ployed. Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson King of 
Detroit was elected chairman. Miss Cleo 
Murtland, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Education of the University of Michi- 
gan, is in charge of the research project. 

Miss Josephine Pazdrall, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion for the State of Texas, is the only 
woman on a State Supervisory Staff in the 
field of Industrial Education. That Miss 
Pazdrall has developed a flourishing pro- 
gram argues the advisability for other 
states to follow the example of Texas. 

. 
Revision of Homemaking 
Education in Oregon 


Vocational home economics teachers in 
Oregon are doing a course of study revi- 
sion program. A questionnaire has been 
planned in order to help the committee 
judge what is best to offer in the field of 
homemaking education. Over 4,000 of 
these questionnaires have been given by 
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home economics teachers throughout the 
state and the final tabulation for these will 
be used in the state course of study. Miss 
Beulah Coon from the United States De- 
partment of Education worked with the 
state teachers on this problem during the 
state conference in June. 


The Homemaking Group in Delaware 


The homemaking group makes up one- 
half of the total membership of the Dela- 
ware Vocational Association. To date 84 
per cent of the home economics teachers are 
members of the National and State Associ- 
ations, and this number will doubtless be 
brought up to 100 per cent. 


Change in Staff 


Mattie Trickey, District Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education for Northeast 
Texas, was appointed Assistant State Di- 
rector of Rural Resettlement to succeed 
Mrs. Laura Neale Love who was pro- 
moted to the regional office including Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Nell E. Dearmont, a vocational home- 
making teacher of the Valley View School, 
Nocona, Texas, and Wichita Falls Junior 
High School, succeeds Miss Trickey as 
District Supervisor. Miss Dearmont has 
her Master’s Degree from Ames, Iowa. 
Her work has been of outstanding quality 
in the Northeast Texas District. 


Homemaking Education 
Center Dedicated 


Dr. L. A. Woods, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, dedicated a new five- 
room homemaking education center at 
Wheeler, Texas, last March. Lillian 
Peek, State Director of Homemaking Edu- 
cation, also made an address as part of the 
dedication program. This is one of the 
many new and attractive centers which 
have been made possible by W.P.A. grants. 


The Industrial Arts Conference of Ohio 


An important meeting of the Industrial 
Arts Conference of Ohio was held recently 
at Ohio State University. This Confer- 
ence plays an important role in industrial- 
arts education affairs in that state as the 
state has no director of industrial arts. Be- 
cause of the need for such an officer some 
years ago, a state committee, composed of 
E. W. Christy, Director of Industrial Arts, 
Cincinnati; Frank Moore, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, Cleveland; Dr. W. E. War- 
ner of Ohio State University; and Profes- 
sor Whitcomb of Miami University, was 
appointed to function as a coordinating and 
developing agency for the state. This com- 
mittee has done an excellent work in Ohio 
and its progress is a suggestion for other 
states that likewise have no state director. 
The committee, of course, works in close 
cooperation with the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Edu- 
cation in promoting developmental centers 
and other activities affecting industrial arts. 
The most notable outcome of the work of 
this committee is the widely known book, 
“A Prospectus for Industrial 


Ohio.” 


Arts in 


Henry Ford Receives Degree 


Henry Ford was given the degree of doc- 
tor of engineering by Michigan State Col- 
lege for his work in developing industrial 
uses for agricultural products. 

oa 


Miss Ruth A. Wardall 


Miss Ruth A. Wardall passed away very 
suddenly at the Lake View Hospital at 
Danville, Lll., on July 16, 1936. She had 
been head of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois since 
1921. Isabel Bevier was her predecessor. 
Miss Wardall’s experience began with her 
teaching work in Brookings State College, 
South Dakota, 1903 to 1906; Ohio State 
University, 1907-1913; lowa State Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921. Miss Wardall held 
both her Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees 
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from the University of Illinois. Her Bach- 
elor’s Degree was granted in 1903 and the 
Master’s Degree in 1907. During the 
World War she left teaching for a time 
and worked with the Bank of Cleveland 
and with this firm organized the Society of 
Savings. The objective of this Society was 
to find means for economy in the American 
Home. The Society is now one of the 
strongest institutions in the bank. 

Miss Wardall and C. W. Tabor were 
co-authors of the book “Economics of the 
Family” which appeared in 1923. 

e 


Apprentice Training at Norfolk, Va. 


The School Board in Norfolk, Va., in 
cooperation with the Norfolk Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, has recently es- 
tablished an apprentice program in that 
industry. Ten apprentices reported for 
work on July 1. They will spend thirty 
hours per week in the industry and six 
hours per week in school. The program is 
under the supervision of Mr. T. G. Ryd- 
ingsward, Local Director of Vocational 
Education. Mr. Arthur Jakeman is the 
instructor. 

e 
Roanoke, Va., Elects a Director 
of Vocational Education 


Mr. Kurt A. Schneider, formerly. in- 
structor in general metal shop work of 
Danville, Va., has been elected director of 
Vocational Education for the city of Roa- 
noke, Va. 

» 
Lynn A. Emerson at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. Lynn A. Emerson has been serving 
for several months now in his present posi- 
tion of Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Charge of Vocational Education in 
Yonkers, N. Y. This is the position which 
Joseph Eaton filled for many years. Mr. 
Emerson’s work includes the direction of 
the activities in the Saunders Trades School 
and the Continuation School, together with 
the supervision of industrial arts and home- 
making instruction in the several Junior 


and Senior High Schools. For seven years 
prior to his new appointment, Dr. Emerson 
served with the Y.M.C.A. following his 
work at the Essex County Vocational 
Schools in New Jersey. 

. 
Vocational Education in Alaska 


The Vocational Department of the Ter- 
ritorial Public Schools, under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. E. Schoettler, reports 
rapid progress during the first year and 
plans for a number of new developments 
in the coming year. 

In the trade and industrial field some ex- 
tension courses were offered last year which 
are peculiar to the territory served. These 
included courses in taxidermy, Diesel en- 
gines, navigation, net mending, as well as 
the more well-known courses in blue print 
reading, steel square, carpentry, etc. 

Many people in the States do not realize 
the size of Alaska or the conditions of 
transportation. Traveling along the coast 
is, of course, entirely by water and the 
Supervisor reports over 10,000 miles of 
travel on steamship, motor boat, fishing 
boat and Coast Guard cutters. In addi- 
tion he has made several trips along the 
Alaska Railroad and extensive travel by 
airplane. 

A supervisory trip to the interior ordi- 
narily requires not less than five weeks and 
the southeastern Alaska towns can rarely 
be contacted in less than four weeks’ time, 
depending upon steamship schedules which, 
during the winter time, are less frequent 
and regular than during the tourist season. 

The people in Alaska are quite enthusi- 
astic over the work that has been started 
in Alaska and more communities are asking 
for extension classes than it will be possible 
to provide, due to lack of facilities or 
teachers capable of the type of instruction 
needed. The need for training exists. The 
problem is to find suitable local teachers to 
conduct the classes. 

The Supervisor was “Outside” during 
the month of June and attended the Re- 
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gional Conference at Bozeman, Mont. 

Indication of the rapid development of 
vocational work in Alaska is evidenced by 
the appointment of Miss Esther M. Mor- 
ris, who was Assistant Professor of Home 
Economics, Michigan State College, as As- 
sistant Supervisor of Home Economics. 

Vocational work in homemaking out- 
stripped the other two fields during the first 
year of operation under the Georg-Ellzey 
Act in Alaska. 

. 


C. F. Klinefelter Honored 


New honors came to C. F. Klinefelter, 
educational consultant, Vocational Educa- 
tion Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
when the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash., conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science in Education. 
Dr. Klinefelter received this honor at the 
commencement exercises of the Puget 
Sound institution, June 8, at which he 
delivered the commencement address. 

* 


Expansion of Industrial Arts Program 


The rapidity of growth of industrial arts 
courses in New York State is evidenced by 
the number of new departments established. 
This number has grown from 197 in 1930 
to 310 in 1936. The State Supervisor esti- 
mates that before the current year is ended 
fifty more will be added to this list. 

° 


A Few Personal News Notes 
from the South 
Texas: 

Ray L. Martin, formerly associated with 
Miss Laura Murray, Head of the Bureau 
of Industrial Teacher Training at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed to 
succeed George H. Fern as Director of Vo- 
cational Education. Mr. Fern resigned 
last January to accept a position as Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education in Michigan. 

Miss Josephine Pazdral, formerly As- 
sistant State Supervisor in Home Eco- 
nomics, has been transferred to the Trade 


and Industrial Division to assist in pro- 
moting and organizing classes in Household 
Service. 

Messrs. W. R. Cate, James R. D. Eddy 
and Fred W. Erhard are serving as District 
Supervisors in the field of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 

Mr. Charles Cyrus, formerly related 
subjects teacher in the Fort Worth Voca- 
tional School, has been appointed to the 
position vacated by Mr. Martin in the 
Teacher Training Service at the University 
of Texas. 

The following men have been appointed 
and served during the past year as co- 
ordinators to assist in organizing part-time 
apprentice training classes under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Martin, the State Director: 
F. J. Konecny, Austin; Travis J. Louis, 
Fort Worth; J. M. Parnelee, El Paso; H. 
Dignowithy, Houston; Wm. G. Behrens, 
San Antonio. 


Tennessee: 

Mr. Edwin Reed, formerly serving 
as Coordinator for the Stair Vocational 
School at Knoxville, has been appointed as 
Director of the school. Mr. Reed succeeds 
H. J. Betts. W. A. Seely has been ap- 
pointed City Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education at Chattanooga. Mr. 
Seely is associated with Mr. O. C. Kirk- 
man, principal of the Chattanooga Voca- 
tional School. 


Oklahoma: 


H. A. Huntington, formerly teacher 
trainer at State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind., is now serving as teacher 
trainer at the A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


North Carolina: 


J. Warren Smith who served as local 
director of Vocational Education at Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., is now employed as as- 
sistant to Mr. Geo. W. Coggin, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. Mr. Smith has headquarters at 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Louisiana: 

A. J. Sarre, who has for the past year 
assisted Mr. E. G. Ludtke, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
has been appointed Director by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

e 
Cooperative Diversified Occupations 


Class, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A report of the first class graduated 
from the cooperative diversified occupa- 
tions program at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
June, 1935, is indicative of the value of 
this type of program. 

Of the 31 students graduated 35.6 per 
cent remained in employment with the em- 
ployers where training was received; 32.3 
secured employment in other establishments 
within the same field for which training 
was given; 6.4 were found to be employed 
entirely outside the field for which training 
was directed. Employed temporarily 3.2. 
Two of the students or 6.4 went to col- 
lege, one of whom took work relating to 
the training received in the cooperative 
program and the other pursued studies not 
related to the training received in the co- 
operative program. Three students or 9.7 
were out of work but had returned to 
school to take further training which 
related to work received in the cooperative 
program. The average monthly rate of 
pay at the beginning of employment of 
these students was found to be $58.35 for 
the boys and $51.40 for the girls. 

. 


New Trade School Buildings in the South 


A new trade school building, to house 
the activities of the Francis T. Nicholls 
Trade School for Girls at New Orleans, 
will be in use in the very near future. 
Miss Violett O'Reilly, the principal, plans 
to expand the present program to the ex- 
tent that opportunities for the girls to 
receive training in various new fields, will 
be afforded. The new school is located in 
the downtown area. 

A new vocational school building will be 


ready for occupancy at Lakeland, Fla., at 
the beginning of the next school year. 
Mr. J. F. Cooley, a former instructor at 
the Brewster Vocational School at Tampa, 
is to serve as director of this school. Mr. 
Cooley expects to include in his program 
several all-day trade classes of the general 
industrial type; and instruction in part- 
time classes and evening classes will also 
be offered. 

A new building to house the activities 
of the Chattanooga Vocational School is 
nearing completion. Mr. O. C. Kirkman 
and Mr. W. A. Seely expect to expand 
their present program to include various 
new types of work. ‘The state and local 
officials have, through the advice and coun- 
sel of craft committees, outlined a com- 
prehensive program. 


New Chairman of Textile Committee 


At the Southern Regional Conference 
held in New Orleans the week of April 
27th, Mr. W. D. Vincent was selected to 
serve as Chairman of the Southern 
Regional Conference Textile Committee. 
Mr. Vincent succeeds Mr. L. R. Booker, 
who served as chairman of this committee 
for a number of years. 


Conference for Coordinators— 


Gulfport, Miss. 


During the week of July 29th at Gulf- 
port, Miss., 35 coordinators attended an 
intensive training conference held at the 
Markham Hotel. Representatives were 
present from South Carolina, Florida, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. The purpose of 
the meeting, which was called by Mr. M. 
D. Broadfoot, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Jackson, Miss., 
was to broaden the training of coordinators 
in organizing and conducting diversified oc- 
cupations programs. A complete report 
of this conference will be published shortly 
by the State Department of Mississippi. 
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Classes Organized for Apprentices and 
Learners in the Panama Canal Zone 


J. J. Matthews of Pennsylvania has gone 
to the Panama Canal Zone on a leave of 
absence from Pennsylvania. In the 
Panama Canal Zone he is an Apprentice 
and Learner Coordinator. He has already 
organized two classes of young men, trade 
apprentices and learners. In the latter 
class of youths in training for occupations 
such as meat cutter, hardware, shoes, ice 
cream plant manager, sausage maker, 
animal slaughterer, and foreman, there are 
about eighty persons, involving a large 
variety of specialties. Evening school 
classes are contemplated for adults in 
various lines and a special effort will be 
made to give related subject matter instruc- 
tion that will actually be related to the 
work at which the members of the class 
are employed during the day time. Mr. 
Matthews reports one interesting class of 
six railroad apprentices. Some of the 
classes are held inside a boiler shell of one 
of the locomotives used on the Panama 
Railroad. Evidently, some of the instruc- 
tion will be right on the job and in close 
proximity to the work of the apprenticés 
and learners. 

Those interested in communicating with 
Mr. Matthews can reach him at Balboa, 
Panama Canal Zone. 

. 


Fred C. Whitcomb Testimonial Banquet 


Professor Fred C. Whitcomb, Head of 
the Department of Practical Arts at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, was recently 
honored by his colleagues who gave him a 
testimonial banquet in honor of his thirty 
years of important service to Miami Uni- 
versity. Professor Whitcomb has long 
been one of the outstanding figures in the 
field of industrial arts education and this 
well-deserved honor will be pleasing to his 
many friends throughout the United States. 
Professor Whitcomb became a member of 
the faculty of Miami in 1906 and his 
influence has been an important factor in 


the development of industrial arts in the 
schools of this nation. 


° 
Miss Lita Bane Goes to Illinois 
Miss Adah Hess, 


State Supervisor, 
Home Economics 


Education in Illinois, 
sends us the following important announce- 
ment: 


Miss Lita Bane assumed the position of 
head of the home economics department of 
the University of Illinois on September 
1. Miss Bane is a native of Illinois, re- 
ceived B.S. in 1912 from University of 
Illinois, M.A. in 1919 from University of 
Chicago ; was assistant state leader of home 
economics extension in Illinois from 1918 
to 1920. From that position she took over 
the work of leader of the extension de- 
partment from 1920 to 1923. She was 
executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association from 1923 to 1925. 
Miss Bane was elected president of the 
American Home _ Economics 
from 1926 to 1928. 
the Sociological Society, Association of 
Adult Education, Omicron Nu, Phi 
Upsilon Omicron, and Kappa Delta Phi. 

All Illinois home economics workers are 
pleased with the selection of Miss Bane as 
head of the home economics department 
at the University. 


Association 
She is a member of 


Industrial Arts Association 
Appoints Committees 


The Nebraska Industrial Arts Teachers 
Association recently held its second annual 
meeting in Lincoln, Nebr. At this meeting 
a constitution was adopted and the As- 
sociation voted to continue as an affiliated 
organization within the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association. A very important 
movement was started by the appointment 
of a committee to begin work on the new 
course of study in industrial arts for the 
State of Nebraska. Another committee of 
unusual interest is one on a safety program 
for industrial arts shops. The work of 
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this latter committee will be printed by 
the State Superintendent's office. Professor 
A. C. Easton of Teachers College, Lincoln, 
Nebr., was reelected president of the As- 
sociation. 

+ 


Police Department Training 


Mr. J. C. Beswick, Chief of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, is cooperating with the California 
Peace Officers’ Association in a training 
program for police departments and other 
such services in the state. Under the 
plans which have been developed the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service will as- 
sist by helping in the organization of the 
courses and by training officers who will 
become teachers in their own organizations. 
It is expected that extension training will 
be provided for every county in the state. 

° 
Short Courses in Prospecting for Miners 


For the past three years the Nevada 
State Department of Vocational Education 
has been offering short courses in prospect- 
ing for miners. Instruction in mineralogy 
and geology, methods of testing, skill in 
examining and working alluvial deposits, 
and krowledge of local mining regions, is 
given. Motor trucks transport the instruc- 
tors and equipment to the several sections 
of the state where instruction is to be 
given. The press of the state has given 
the program widespread commendation. 

» 


A New Leader for the National 
Occupation Conference 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee, who has_ been 
Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco 
for the past two years, while on leave from 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
has accepted temporary appointment as di- 
rector of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
This has been made possible by an exten- 
sion of his leave for another two-year 
period. Dr. Lee brings an extensive and 


valuable experience to the field of guidance 
and education. 


Industrial Arts Clubs in New York 


An innovation in New York State edu- 
cational circles, combining social and pro- 
fessional features, has been the establish- 
ment of Industrial Arts Teachers Clubs. 
They were started in 1933 when a group of 
industrial arts teachers met for a social 
evening for a discussion of their work. 
Other groups became interested in the 
movement until virtually all sections of 
the state organizations. The 
groups vary in size from five members in 
the smallest sections to eighty in the large 
cities. Twenty-four clubs now meet 
regularly throughout the school year. All 
yroups are represented at two state meet- 
ings, held in June and December at 
Syracuse. The clubs are doing much to 
improve the teaching of this subject and 
are considered to be the greatest single aid 
to professional inservice training. The 
club movement breaks down _jealousies, 
leads to exchange of ideas, stimulates 
activity and professional growth and 
develops industrial arts leadership. 


formed 


. 
New Developments in North Dakota 


Six additional homemaking departments 
were approved for teaching vocational 
home economics in North Dakota last year. 
They are McClusky, Hunter, Bowbells, 
New England, Tower City, and Oakes. 
The last three of these are reinstated de- 
partments closed for the last two-year pe- 
riod. Improvement in laboratories and ar- 
rangement of equipment has been made in 
the Cooperstown and New England de- 
partments while Dickinson, Carrington 
and Grafton have moved into “brand new” 
quarters which are very spacious, conve- 
nient and attractive. Dickinson and Car- 
rington have three-room departments, each 
with a well-planned living-dining room 
which serves as a community room for the 
whole school. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


August 31, 1936 


*Membersbip Membership Membership 

November August August 

30,1935 31,1935 31,1936 
Alabama xia 180 271 
Alaska ae 25 
Arizona ... 32 33 
Arkansas 93 133 
California 397 434 
Colorado 110 78 
Connecticut 201 251 
Delaware 72 73 
Florida 124 166 
Georgia 372 414 
103 42 
oe 64 67 
Illinois 1,386 1,144 
Indiana 533 560 
Iowa 182 253 


183 168 
Kentucky pak wees 221 192 


Louisiana 131 162 
Maine . 132 114 
Maryland 232 165 
Massachusetts 611 680 
Michigan 425 596 
Minnesota : 88 191 
Mississippi 139 170 
Missouri 351 281 
Montana 40 43 
Nebraska 188 154 
Nevada 37 38 
New Hampshire i 15 47 
New Jersey 341 339 
New Mexico 82 100 
New York 1,505 1,401 
North Carolina .... 207 235 
North Dakota 62 60 
Ohio 660 658 
Oklahoma 212 279 
Oregon oan 78 74 
Pennsylvania 669 548 
Puerto Rico 96 106 
Rhode Island - 2 — 
South Carolina 263 226 
South Dakota 63 20 
Tennessee 241 281 
521 829 

we 69 114 

Vermont reeenen _—_— 31 
Virginia 354 365 
Washington 74 84 
Washington, D. C. .......... ee 7 64 
West Virginia 123 109 
Wisconsin “a 772 917 
Wyoming .... 59 67 
Canada 1 4a 
Foreign 1 2 


Life Memberships 


*End of membership year. 











New Railroad Rates Take Places 


Convention Fares 


WE HAVE been informed by the various passenger associations that rail- 
road fares on the same basis as formerly authorized for Conventions under 
the Identification Certificate Plan will no longer be in effect because of the 
new reduced railroad fares and the extension of first-class excursion tickets 
from ten days to thirty days. Railroad Identification Certificates will not 
be issued this year. ‘The following letter received from the Southwestern 
Passenger Association will give you the necessary information relative to 
railroad rates. For further information consult your local ticket agents. 


SOUTHWESTERN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION 


August 11, 1936. 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssoctATION, INc., SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
December 2-5, 1936 
Mr. L. H. Dennis, Exec. Secy., 
American Vocational Assoc., Inc., 
Dear Sir: 


Referring to our letter of June 8th authorizing rate of one and one-third on 
the Identification Certificate Plan for the round-trip account above named occasion. 


We are now pleased to advise that effective October 1, 1936, Southwestern and 
Western Lines have extended the limits of round-trip first-class excursion tickets on 
basis of approximately 2 cents per mile in each direction, from ten days to thirty days 
in addition to date of sale. Round trip coach excursion tickets on basis of ap- 
proximately 1.8 cent per mile in each direction have likewise been extended from 
ten to thirty days in addition to date of sale. 

These excursion tickets are open to the general public and are on sale daily to 
destinations in Western and Southwestern territories and may be taken advantage 
of by your members attending your convention from the territory west of Chicago, 
St. Louis and the Mississippi River to and including the Pacific Coast. The first- 
class fares are on the same basis as formerly authorized for conventions under the 
Identification Certificate or Receipt-Certificate Plans and the new arrangement will 
greatly simplify matters from your standpoint and that of the railroads. Therefore 
Round Trip Identification Certificate Plan fares and arrangements authorized in 
our letter above referred to are hereby cancelled. 

Heretofore, members of organizations attending conventions could not take 
advantage of the round-trip coach fares on the basis of 1.8 cent per mile unless the 
return journey was made within ten days from date of sale of tickets. The revised 
arrangement also eliminates the necessity of obtaining certificate receipts in cases 
where reduced fares are authorized cn the receipt certificate plan and the organiza- 
tion will not be put to the expense of printing Identification Certificates and distributing 
same to their membership as is now the practice where reduced fares are authorized 
on the identification certificate plan. All that your members will have to do is 
purchase round-trip tickets at 2 cents per mile in each direction for transportation 
in sleeping or parlor cars or 1.8 per mile in each direction for transportation in 
coaches only. 


In view of our liberal arrangements which will be in effect on and after October 
1, 1936, it is hoped that you will exert your efforts to secure the greatest possible 
attendance by rail when advising your membership in regard to the foregoing. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to the various territorial chairmen with request 


that they advise you of the fares and arrangements that will apply from their 
territory. 


Yours truly, 


W. J. Ropcers, Chairman. 

















